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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Work of Great Value. 


Half-Hours with the Best Authors. 


With Biographical and Critical Notices. 
By CHAS. KNIGHT. 


We venture to say that if the editor’s idea is 
arried out the reader will possess more informa- 
tion and a better knowledge of the English classics 
at the end of one year, than he would by five years 
of desultory reading. 


8 vols. Cloth, $7.50; half-calf, $12.00. 
PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 
822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


or sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Good and Reliable Agents Wanted 


TO SELL 


Kvery Horse-Owners Cyclopedia. 


This is the best horse-book ever published, and 
ill have an immense sale. 


Send for Circular of Terms, &c. 
PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 
822 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














NOW READY! 
A New Volume of 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY. 


Jeremiah. 


Translated and edited by Rev. C.'R. AsbuRY, of 
Andover, Mass. 


Lamentations. 


Translated and edited by Rev. Dr. HORNBLOWER, 
of Paterson, N.J., under the general editorship 
of Ber: Dr. SCHAFF. One vol. royal 8vo, cloth. 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY is confessedly in all 
its departments—critical, doctrinal, homiletical— 
far superior to any work of the kind ever published. 
Asa great Thesaurus of Bible Criticism it must 
long stand unrivaled—a monument to the evan- 
gelical scholarship of both continents. 

THE ELEVEN VOLUMES now issued, make in 
themselves a LIBRARY WHICH NO CLERGY- 
MAN CAN DO WITHOUT, if he aims to keep 
abreast of he times while they are indispensable 
to SUNDAY. 00. CHERS, and an invalu- 
able aid to LAYMEN AND ALL BIBLICAL STU- 
DENTS, without regard to profession or denomin- 


al le 
Ne volumes previously issued—ten in ali— 
e 


are, 
OLD TESTAMENT: 
Genesi 1 vol. 





NEW TESTAMENT: 

Matthew i) 

Mark and Luke.. 
cts 


othy, Titus, He- 
brews, and Phile- 


and 
James, Peter, John, 
and Jude....,....1 vol. 


4 NEW VOLUME BY DR. SHEDD. 


SERMONS TO THE NATURAL MAN. 


By W. G. T. SHEDD, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature and Theolog 
Union Theological Seminary, and Author 0 
omtletes ” and “ Histo 


e. 
One vol. 8vo, printed on tinted paper, uniform with 
the earlier editions of Dr. Shedd’s works. 


ce $3. 
One vol. crown 8vo, uniform with the cheaper edi- 
tion of Dr. Shedd’s works. Price $2.50. 


in 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
FROUDE’S CALVINISM. 1 vol. 8v0, {in cloth, & 
ce. . 


CURTIUS’ HISTORY OF GREECE. Vol. I. 
Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME. 4 vols. $3. 
MAX MULLER’S CHIPS. Vol. 3 and last. $2.50. 
DR. THOMPSON’S THEOLOGY OF CHRIST. #. 
Prov. PORTER’S BOOKS AND READING. $2. 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Popular 
Edition. 12 vols. Reduced to $15. 


CH’S ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. 
= Edition. lvol. 12mo. $1.25. 


LATE ADDITIONS TO 
The Library of Wonders. 
Bach 1 vol. 12mo, beautifully illustrated. $1.50. 


The Heavens. 
Wonders of Engraving. 
Won 


one derfal Escapes. 
trength and Skill. 
. Balleons—Acoustics. 

Bottom of the Sea. 


The above works sent to any address, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


OHARLES SURIBNER & O0., 


No. 654 Broadway, New York. 


- | form. 


NEW BOOKS. 


I. The Household Tennyson. 

The Complete Poetical Works of ALFRED TENNY- 
SON. 1 vol. 12mo, beveled edges, and hand- 
somely stamped. With fine Portrait and 60 
Illustrations, $1.75. 


(ey AUTHOR’S HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


This popular edition includes ail the poems in- 
cluded in previous American editions published 
with Mr. Tennyson’s sanction; also, some poems 
which he has omitted from late editions, but has 
consented to have reproduced in this issue; and 
others which have appeared recently in English 
periodicals. It is, therefore, absolutely complete, 
and is THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF TENNY- 
SON’S POEMS PUBLISHED IN AMERICA WITH THE 
AUTHOR’S CONSENT. 

It is embellished with a fine Portrait and Sixty 
Tlustrations, and is far the most desirable of the 
popular editions of Tennyson. 


Ii. Our Eyes and How to Take 
Care of Them. 


By HENRY W. WILLIAMS, M.D.. 
Author of “ Diseases of the Eye,” etc. 
lvol. ifmo. $1. 

e purpose of this work, by one of the most dis- 
of living oculists. is to explain to pa- 
ers, and all who have occasion to use 

s, some of the advances recently made in 
our knowledge of the eye, its powers and proper 
uses; and to show what should be done and what 
avoided, that sight may be enjoyed and preserved. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 


(Late Ticknor & Fields, and Fields, Osgood & Co.) 


A NEW BOOK BY 
Rev. A. B. EARLE. 
. THE REST OF FAITH. 


This book takes up the longi of Christians for 
something more complete an satisfying in their 
experience. Step by step it unfolds the privilege 
offered them, and shows how the soul may abide in 
constant rest amidst all the cares and temptations 
of life. 18mo., Cloth, gilt, 50 cents; full gilt, bev- 
eled, 75 cents. 


JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, 
¥ 9% Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


For sale by Booksellers, or mailed post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publisher. 








The New Book by Rev. JOHN 
HALL, D.D., will be entitled, “P_A- 
PERS FOR HOME READ- 
ING,” and will be published about 
May 18. Jts contents will be of a 
highly popular character and fresh 
to American Readers, no part of 
it, with the exception of a single chap- 
ter, having appeared here in any 
DODD & MEAD, Pub- 
lishers, 762 Broadway, N. Y. 


Episodes in An Obscure Life. 


In addition to those exceptionally ful books 
in their peculiar line of novel writipg, the ** An- 
nals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” by GEo. 
MAcDONALD, the *‘ Occupations of a Retired 
Life,’? by EDWARD GARRETT, and others already 
published, Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & 
SONS would respectfully direct attention toa 
new volume just published by them, which has 
already attracted universal attention in England: 


Episodes in An Obscure Life, 


Crown 8vo., cloth. Uniform with “ Annals ofa 
Quiet Neighbourhood,” “ Occupations of 
Retired Life,” &c., &c. Price $1.75. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


No. 416 Broome St., N. Y. 


AD FIDEM; 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLE. 
By the author of “Ecce Colum” and ome rnd 
From the late Rev. Albert Barnes: “ joice 
that God has raised upin the author of * Ecce Cos- 
as one qualified to meet the unbelieving science 
e day.” 
. From the Princeton Review: “A writer of the 
frets mark in the highest realms of thot er 


° 0. - - 
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Rither book sent free of postage on receipt of 
price by 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 


Publishers, 117 Washington St.. Boston. 


FARMINC for PROFIT 


Illustrated Hand-book for Farmers, Farnt 
Amid. By Gro. BE. Waning, J? of Ogden Farm. 
is is ory gs § the of cultural 
Books. For proof of this send for pa culars and 
testimonials from Practical Farmers and cul- 
tural Jocrnals. It is full and complete in every de- 
‘ent pertaining to Farm Operations. AGENTS 
WANTED everywhere. E. B. TREAT & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 654 Broadway, N. Y. 











AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MY LAST CRUISE; 


WHERE WE WENT AND WHAT WE SAW. 
An Account of Visits to the Malay and Loo-Choo 
Islands, the Coasts of China, Formosa, Japan, 
Kamtschatka, Siberia, and the Mouth of the Amoor 
River. Interspersed with Amusing Incidents and 
Exciting Adventures. By A. W. HABERSHAM. 
Fully lllustrated with Steel Plates and numerous 
Wood-cuts. 8vo. Extra cloth. $2.50. Specially 
Liberal Terms to Agents. Sold only by Subscrip- 
tion. For Circulars, etc., address J. B. LIPPIN- 
COTT & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


“THE AMERICAN CARDI- 
NAT,” shortly to be published by 
Dodd & Mead, is written by an 





eminent Evangelical Episcopalian, 
It isa 
story of intense interest and dramatic 


who will remain anonymous. 


power, and dealing with the Catholic 
question from a new standpoint can- 
not fail to attract much attention. 
DODD & MBAD, Publishers, 762 
Broadway, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HE attention of Educators generally is invited 
to the valuable and widely known 


EOLEOTIO SERIES OF TEXT BOOKS, 


EMBRACING 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers, 


“They are excellent fer educati 1 purposes— 
their religion is ‘wnsectarian, true religion—their 
morality, the morality of the Gospel. I commend 
this series tothe Christian, the Teacher, and the 
Philanthropist.” —Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher. 


Ray’s Series of Mathematics, 
Pinneo’s Series of Grammars, 
Von Steinwehr’s Eclectic Geogra- 
phies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logic, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Kidd’s Rhetorical Reader, 
White’s Graded School Arithmetics, 
Harvey’s English Grammars, 
Phillip’s Day-School Singer, 








{2 Descriptive circulars sent to any address on 
application, Very liberal terms on supplies for 
first introduction. Address the Publishers, 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO, 


Cincinnati, O. 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


Is the sasgest, and best Original Dollar Monthly in 
id. A $100 Prize Story complete in ever 

rt es of other matter. Yearly $i. 

agnifier (price $1.50)and the ma: a- 

zine will be mailed to any address for $1.50. Maga- 

zine two years in advance with magnifier for 82. 

Prang’s iter spouting Chromo (worth $3) and 

magazine a year foronly $3. Splendid premiums 

for clubs. Specimer copy free. Address 

. S. WOOD, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Neatest and 


TRAVELERS RECORD, iesies. onc 


surance paper published. A copy mailed free, post- 
paid, on eevee Address 
RAVELERS RECORD, Hartford, Conn. 


DE WITT C. LENT & Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
451 Broome Street, 


A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 


Estimates for Libraries aiven and Cata- 
logues supplied! 














= THE NURSERY, A MONTHLY 
e e MAGAZINE for YOUNGEST READERS. 
Superbly llustrated. ¢ Send stamp for a sample 
number and say where you saw this advertisement. 
Address the Publisher, JOHN L. SHOREY. 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


CGERM4N AND FRENCH. 
Send for Catalogues of Text-Books. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
25 Bond 8t.. New York. 


The Book of Queer Stories. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of “The Round Table Stories,” “ The 
Chicken Little Stories,” “ Stories Told on 
a Cellar Door,” Etc., Etc. 


2mo., cloth. Price, 75 cevts. 
Address 
ADAMS, BLAOKMER & LYON PUB. 00., 
CHICAGO, Il. 














8 O'CLOCK. 





THE SCHWARTZ NOVELS. 


The popular novels of the great Swedish authoress, 
MADAME SOPHIE MARIE SCHWARTZ. Tran 
lated by MISS SELMA BorG and Miss MARIA A. 
BROWN. Per vol., Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.00. 

1. Gold and Name. Now Ready. 

2. Birth and Education. Now Ready. 

3. Guilt and Innocence. Now Ready. 

4. The Wife of a Vain Man. (In Press.) 

5. Man of Birth and Woman of the Peo- 

ple. (In Press.) 

6. Work Ennobles Man. (In Press.) 

7. The Right One. (In Press.) 


Each story complete in one volume. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


NEW HYMNS AND TONES 


For the Sunday-School. 


YOU WILL FIND THEM 


P ure, G ood, 

U seful, O riginal, 
Refined, Lively and 
Excellent, [BD evotional, 


iN THE LATEST AND BEST SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SONG BOOK, 


“PURE GOLD,” 


By Rev. Rob’t Lowry and W. Howard Doane, 
The fact that 
Over 62,000 Copies 
were ordered in advance of publication, and that 
orders are being received for from 
1,000 to 2,000 Copies Dally, 
indicate that 


“PURE COLD” 


Will be the Leading Sunday-School 
Singing-Book this year. 


Don’t purchase until you have examined “ PURE 
GoLp,” “BRIGHT JEWELS,” “FRESH LAURELS,” 
“GOLDEN CENSER,” “GOLDEN SHOWER,” or 
‘GOLDEN CHAIN,” either of which is unequaled 
by the publications of any other house. 

One Copy (paper cover) of either sent for examin- 
ation on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St, N.Y. 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 








THE GREATEST MODERN HYMN AND 
TUNE BOOK. 


Songs for the Sanctuary. 
By REV. C. 8. ROBINSON. 

The unparalleled success of this work is the com- 
mon talk of religious and musical circles. It seems 
to be the happy embodiment of the highest popular 
idea of church music. Upward of chure 
have adopted it already, and the demand probably 
exceeds :that for all others combined. I¢ is every- 


8 
a It is adapte4 in separate editions to Presby- 
terian, Congregational, and Baptist churches. 7 
Pastors oristers,and Music Committees are re- 
quested to send fora circular and speci: 
Associated with “Songs for the Sanctuary,” are 
the following recent publications and editions. 


I. 
HYMNS of “Songs for the Sanctuary,” imLA 
TYPH, for infirm eyes. pt RGE 


IL. 
SONGS FOR CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. An abridg- 
ment of “ Songs for the Sanctuary,” but con- 
taining its best material. 


IIL. 
QUARTET AND CHORUS CHOIR. By J.P. Hot- 
BROOK, containing New Music for the unadapt- 
ed hymns in * Songs for the Sunct: _ 


The same publishers announce for early publi 
tion the following new Hymn and Tune Books "T 


I. 
BAPTIST PRAISE BOOK. By Rev. Drs. Levy 
and FIsH. 


II. 
THE CHURCH HYMN BOOK. By Rev. 
HITCHCOCK, EppDy, and SCHAFF.- » 


It. 
THE SOCIAL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 
Committee of the Reformed Church. orks 
For particulars address 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


1tt & 113 William St., New York. 


The Famous Home Circle Series. 


Nearly a Thousand Pages of Music! 
More than Five Hundred Pieces! 
Would cost separately, at least One 
Hundred Dollars! Together, may be 
bought for Ten Dollars! 

HOME CIRCLE. Vol. |. 
‘“ ss “ 92 
PIANISTS ALBUM. 
PIANOFORTE CEMS. 


The Marches, Quicksteps, ;Waltzes, Polkas, Ma- 
Otti Ga 





ly selected from an immense s' 
known to be popular and very salable. 
Price of each in Boards, $2 50 
$3 3 and Full Gilt, $4. Sent, postpaid, on 
of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


Songs for the Sanctuary. 





+ in Cloth, 
receipt 





THE CHARM!!! 
15,000 A WEEK 
are being published. Orders for 


Over 5,000 in Oue Day 


Such is the business that this new Sunday-School 
Singing book is doing. Mr. BLiss has made a grand 
success of his work, and to be assured of this, ids 
only necessary to examine the book. 

2 Bound only in boards. 

Prices, $30 per hundred ; $3.75 per doz. Sam- 
ple copy sent post-paid for 35 cents. 

Published by Root & Capy, and forsale by the 
trade generally. Address, 
ROOT & CADY, Chicago. 


itt 





New Music Books ! 


THE ORCAN AT HOME, 


A collection of very choice music, expressly ar- 
ranged for Reed Organs and Melodeons, consisting 
of Songs, Marches, Polkas, Schottisches, Waltzes, 
Galops, Voluntaries, Offertories, mmunions, 
Popular Melodies, National Airs, selections from 

peras, Masses, &c., the whole forming the most 
desirable collection of Reed Organ Music ever pub- 
lished. Price, in boards, $2.00; cloth, $2.50. 


THE COLDEN DIADEM, 


A collection of Vocal Music, with Piano accom- 
iment, consisting of new and beautiful Songs, 
uetts, Trios, and Quartettes. Price, in boards, 
$2.50; cloth, $3.00. 


THE PIANISTS’ COMPANION. 
A selection of modern Piano-Forte Music, consist~ 
ing of Rondos, Variations, Marches, Galops, Schot- 
tisches, Polkas, Mazurkas, Waitzes, Nocturnes, 
Quadriiles, Operatic Selections, Popular Airs, &. 

, in boards, $2.50; cloth, $3.00. 

Either of the above will be mailed, post-paid, on 

receipt of the price. 
LYON & HEALY, Publishers, 
150 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


OLIVER DiTson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. Drrson & Co., New York. 


a6 
SPARKLING JEWELS.”’ 
By KNOWLES SHAW. 

A coilection of fresh, bright Music; the words are 
of a pure and elevated character, while every tune 
is a a. It is beautifully printed and strong! 
bound. Brey Sabbath ool worker will 
pleased with this book. Price $3perdoz. A single 
specimen copy mailed for 25 cents by 

JOHN CHURCH & Cu,, Cincinnati. 








— 


Happy Hours. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., ete. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on a good quality of paper. 
Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 


Five copies for $1, Send stamp for a specimen copy. 
0. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 
102 Nassau street, New York 


The Little Corporal, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, AND OLDER P£OPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG 
HEARTS. Terms $1.50 Ts. Single number l5c. 
Address JOHN E. MILLER, Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 
“SS ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STORIES, 8 vols., 

and the New Prize Series, 10 vols., now ready, 


embrace some of the best 8. 8. books ever offered 
the American ty 


lic. 

» LOTH co. lishe Boston. 
8 roe Co. bse! EYplahers, Boston 
EO. E. STEVENS & CO., Booksellers, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, furnish books of all kinds at pub- 
lisher’s rates. ** Pure Goid,” and other music books 
$3.60 per doz. Any book sent free on receipt ofits 

price. Write to them if youever want books. 


STATIONERS. 


Phoebus W. Lyon & Co., 


ENVELOPES, 
WRITING PAPER, 


BLANK BOOKS, 
AND 


STATIONERY, 
AT WHOLESALE, AT RETAIL, 
537 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


02” We respectfully invite the attention of busi- 
ness men to our enlarged business, including now 
all kinds of STATIONERY and PRINTING. 


BROWN UNIVERS)JTY, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The 1054 Annual Commencement occurs this year 
on WEDNESDAY,J —_ 2th. The next Term 




















beral allowances in favor of 
ent students. 
culars inquire o: 


n 

nartose. ind P 

ALEXIS CASWELL, 
President 


For further 





April 10, 1871. 
WHO KNOWS, says: 

“TI have never pre- 

sented anything for 
sale that met with the ene of the entire read- 
ing Kaany, 2 as ped as does HENRY WARD 
BEECHER’sS RISTLA. . _ Sorry I did not 
work for it sooner. Think it best busimess for 
canvassers ever of ered by any firm, to my knowledge.” 
All of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s great story, from Nov. 
and superb $5 stee! engraving GIVEN 

Agents money; subseription lists 


J. B. FORD & ©0., 27 Park Pines, N.Y. 
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INSURANCE. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


or EtCAReE co. | 

i 2 MouTvuAL InsvU 

A NEw YORK, January 26, 1871. 

The Trustees, in conformity to the Oharter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3lst December 1871: 

i received on Marine Risks, 

at 3 ~ fs 1870, to 3ist Dee., .25,270,600 09 

Premiums on Policies not marked ‘off 38 @4 
Ist January, 1870 3,155, 

87,426, 37,426, 418 73 73 


Total amount of Marine Premiums 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconneot- 
ed —_ Marine ee t tet Jone 
Premiums mark ° rom Is 
uary, 1870, to 3lst December, 1870. .......$5,392,788 55 


Losses paid during the same period $2,253,590 89 








Returns of Premiums and Expenses....$1,063,263 57 


The Company has the followin, b Aseste, vis.: 
United States and State of 

Stock, City, Bank. and other Stocks... Keg 843,740 00 
Loans, secured by stocks, and otherwise, 2,377,350 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... 217.500 00 
Interest, nA sundry notes oa claims 

due the ¢ Jompany, estimated a 
Premium Notes and Bills Htecel abe. 


Cash in Bank ecceese "316,125 45 


Total Amount Of ASSCLS.... 000+ ++00+ 000+ 814,183,983 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
extbeir legal representatives, onand after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1867, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of 'Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1870, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Boara, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY K. BOGERT, 

DENNIS PERKINS, 

, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 

HENRY Colt, JAMES Low, 

Wa. C. PICKERSGILL, 2 A. HAND, 

Lewis CURTIS, . J. HOWLAND, 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ) = BABCOO 

LOWELL HOLBROOK, Rost. B. MINTURN, 

KR. WARREN WESTON, GORDON W. BUTNHAM, 

ROYAL PHELPS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 

Gponené, STEPHENSON, 
WM. 


JOHN D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W. H. MOORE, 


ROBERT L. STUART, 
SHEPPARD GANDY 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM BE. BUNKER, 
SAMUEL L. MITCIELL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, JAMES G. DE FoRES®, 
WM. STURGIS, CHAS = BURDETT, 
ALEX. V. BLAK 
JOHN D. JONES, eons. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


MERCHANTS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, ° 
Office, . .« 257 Broadway, 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies 
on the Mutual System, free from restric- 
tion on trave andl occupation. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
0. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner, 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 

















The officers of this Company are prepared to 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 Broadway, cor, Warren St. 


Capital, . . $1,000,000 


Pays’ Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. 

Pays Fwe per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Spectal Deposits remaining sta months or longer. 

Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals. 

To’ act as Agents of Corporations m issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property. 

The Company is a Legal Degositary for Moneys 
paid into Court. 


R. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Secrctary. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


102 Broadway, - - New York. 


BRANCH OFFICES, 
No. 201 MONTAGUE 8T., Brooklyn. 
No. 106 BROADWAY, Brooklyn, E. D, 


Capital - - 500,000 00 
Cash Assets, $2,538,037 74 


Insures against loss and damage by fire on all kinds 
of buildings, merchandise, household furniture, 
farm property, including stock, RENTS, LEAsES, 
and all other insurable property, at reasonable rates 
of Premium, ow the PARTICIPATING PLAN, divid- 


ing three-fourths of the profits of its business to, 


its customers. 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice President. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep't. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, 66 WALL STREET. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1871, . «. $783,850 70 


Chartered in 1825. 
Participating Policies issued, entitling the hold- 
ers to participate to the extent of Three-Fourths 
of the Net Profits of the business. 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, President. 
Henry A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 
Ft gg KEELER, Secretary. 
Wm. R SKIDMORE, Ags’t Sec’y. 
Tnpure int in the TRAV- 


\CIDENTS. Line AND 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE fo. of Hartford. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED tisvjntea °Btition 


D’Aubigne’s Great Work. HISTORY OF THE 


Creat 
eformation. 


New edition, x CFC in one volume, at popular 
prices. Buy it,read and lear) what INFALLIBILITY 
means. It should be in every Protestant Family 
throughout the land. Send for sample circular, 
with illustrations. ea Unusnal commissions to 
Ministers and experienced jigente NT & 0 

No. 268. Seventh Ben Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 























make liberal terms with responsible and efficient 
Life Insurance men from every quarter. 
OF NEW YORK. 

OFFIC4#, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
A ssevs, Ist Jan., ist,” gee Aa 
Liabilities, a , ; 

showing the condition of the Com any on 

the Ist dey ot January, 

Loan Stocks, payable on Gomane, ° 
United States Stocks, (market value 7 PT 
33,425 a 
Interest due Ist January, Lat i "Si Gi she 
Bills Ree (for Premtums on Minland Risks,&c. yay 
Other Property, Miscellaneous Items, 82 
2. 
1 


$2,500.000 00 
TINS WP 
199,668 71 
ABSTRAOT | OF TH 
Ss y 
Cush, Balance in 

State and Municipal Stocks and Bonds, 
‘ $8,256 83 
miums due on Policies at this office, 4 


Insurance Company 

CASH CAPITAL, . cos . 

THIRTY-FIFTH SEMI ANNUAL “STATEMENT, 
Bank, $174 

Bonds & } Mortgages. first lien on ‘Real Est., Bf oh a 

Bank Stocks (market value) . 

Balance tn hands of Agen 66, 

Steamer Magnet and Wrecking Apparatus, 


i 
a 
8 56 
25 
085 77 


. oO 

Ge syernment Stamps on hand, e 44 
4 

t. 


Real] Estate . 


Total, 
J. H. WASHBURN. Secretary 


$4,578 | 008 02 
CHARLES J. MARTIN Presiden 








INCORPORATED 1821, 


MANHATTAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
No 68 Wall Street, N. ¥. 


One of the Oldest Stock Insurance Conipanies in 
the Union. 

Capital, -= °° = = 

Assets, = - - = = 


= $500,000 00 
1,407,788 39 


DIRECTORS: 

Wo. P. PALMER, RICHARD H. BROWNE, 
THOS. BARRON, EDWARD J. Woorsry, 

Qppaew J. SMITH, 
Wo. H. Macy, 
JONATHAN THORNE, 
Henry K. BoGERT, 
Rosert 8. Hout, 
Isaac H. WALKER, 
HENRY BAYLIS, JOHN A. STEWART, 
JAMES B. Jomqaror a LELAND, 


CA 
wa P. PALMER, P 
ANDREW J. SMEPE Vice t 
GEO. B, HODGSON, Secretary, 


CHOSE DOGS OF ALL BREEDS, 


FRANCIS BUTLER, A Peck slip, sow York, h 
fll the choice breeds of Dogs for sale and stock. 
Butler’s Mange-OCure and Flea-Killer, 15 cents. Medi- 
cines for all the diseases of dogs. Butler's New 
Work on The Sent by mail, post-free.” Dogs 

boarded and trained. Imported reed Ferrets. A great 
variety of the choicest Geranium 

FRANCIS BUTLER 
3 Peck Blip, N.Y, City. 


E »wIn D. MORGAN, 
SIDNEY MASON, 
Prrer CooPeER,. 
JAMES COLLES, 


resident. 








Agents Wanted for 


NCE and the BIBLE. 

This book gives the er cream of selence, its 
thrilling realities, onsen discoveries, and spark- 
ling gems; God’s days’ work; and the interest- 
ing history of the World and its inhabitants in the 
long ages before Adam. It harmonizes the Bible 
and Science. Everybody wants it. Experienced 
agents will secure territo amet at ree 
for circular, R & MOCL 

16 8. Sixth St., Philsdelphia, Pa. 


A& 3 GENTS WANTED (Male or Female) for the 


«emt sobo Already Bolg AOE 


Address §. Me BET . Hartford, Conn. 
P. NICHOLS. Cistengo. i. 


Agents Wanted @ranconysnt ase Om 


veiled,” by Edith 0’Gar- 
n, escaped Nun, whose disclosures are thrilli 
and startling. CONN. PUBLISHING Co., Hartford, 


ACENTS WANTED FOR 
Cod in History. 


Ow ‘OF THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOKS 
OF THE AGE. .~— = thrilling passages 
and startling theories. T n living issues and 
recent even Reviews IN ALLIBIL TY and the 
WAR IN FRANCE. Restores History from the 
terrible abuse inte which it has fallen. vo Re: 











all Histor: ~y a na because God is in it. 
at truths have been overlooked by near! “alt 
istorians. God does control in the irs of na- 
tions and for His glory. Our plan insures large 


sales. Address 
- W. GOODSPEED & CO 
87 Park Row. N. Y., or 148 Lake 8t.. Chicago. 


ACENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay agents A SALARY OF 880 per WEEK 


and expenses, or allow a large commission, Ly sell, 
our new and won ertel. saventions. Addre 
M. R & OO., Marshall. Mich. 


FREE TO BOOK ACENTS. 


We will senda pengecmne reap ectus of our New 
Illustrated le, con taint over 200 fine 
Scripture iilustracions toany Book Agent, free of 


char; da 
Navionat Pu PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 











A few more Agents wanted for 


The Light i World. 

mi new 7 — — Ana, wage a interest jong 
Me ith Bt, Philadelphia, 66 AA. ones Place, Ohi- 
cago, and 176 West St, cinnati, 


FREE TO BOOK ACENTS. 


AP ae of oe post thestss jed Fam 
ily Bible. mee ~a — 





Aa 





and German 
qumins Se Og yn pny 
Harmen an: 

dress W.. iosiaiate tii yoy oe 





BABCOCK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


Over 400 Actual Fires put out with it. More 
than $6,500,000.00 worth of property saved 
from the flames. The Government has adopted it. 
All the leading Railroads use it. Insurance Com- 
panies reduce rates where itis introduced. Inval- 
uable for Private Residences, School Houses, Ho- 
tels, Warehouses, and all buildings where life and 
property are in danger from fire. Send for “Its 
Record.” 


F. W. FARWELL, See’y, 
122 Washington St., Chieago. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BONE MEAL 


AND 
BONE FLOUR. 


We respectfully invite all interested in agricul- 
ture to the use Of our Fertilizers, which we guar- 
antee free from Adulteration. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


I began to use your Bone in 1866, on very 
land; and now the same land produces 20 bus Sole 
of wheat, 70 to 80 bushels of corn, and 2 tons of 


hay per acre. 
WM. HATOPP, Charlotteville, Va. 





Your fertilizers are the best that I have ever 
used, and I believe tem Lane and unadulterated. 
A. 8. FULLER, Horticulturist. 


I have used it with ‘satisfactory results during 
the year on potatoes, root crops, etc., and hav 
known it so appreciated by a large corn- Yaiser that 
he has declared his purpose hereafter to prefer it 
to Peruvian Guano and all other fertilizers. 

MES A. SEDDON, Richmond, Va. 


By using your Bone peel the last season my hay 
crop Was a etter qualit, and more than I ever had 
before. N.C. COCKERON, Morristown, N. J. 


I have used various phosphates with little ad- 


vantage, and have decided, as the market now is 
to use only Bone Meal. 
JO EPH B. LYMA 


Ag’l Editor N. a ribune. 


Your Bone Meal is an admirable specific for 
strawberries and all — ~£ sratte. We use it in 
preference to any in the 

WILLIAM BROTHERS, Dover, Del. 


Your Bone acted like a charm on fruit-trees, and 
vegetables, and is just what is needea. 
. A. COMPTON, 
Autbkor Prize Essay on Potato, Hawley, Pa. 


It will pot yay So for Lister Brothers to aduiterate 
their bone; for t have a great reputation for 
making a pure ty eal. 

F. H. “OVERTON, Peconic, L. I. 


My only regret is that I did not have more to use, 
for I believe you_mean to furnish only a pure 
HENRY C. B EN, 


Bone Meal. 
Publisher The Independent. 


Buying manipulated fertilizers at random is like 
buying * w--tered” railroad stocks; but I have used 
your Bone, and . 4 ress ou sell only a pure 
article. i. BANCROFT, Camden, Del. 


The Bone Flour which we had last Spring was 
a great success with our Roses. and we used it in 
proportion to 1% pounds to a bushel! of soil. 

OS. CAVANACH, Nursery, Brooklyn, LI. 
Extract from report of judges at Exhibition of the 
American Institute, heli at New York, Oct., 1870: 

Splendid samples. The exhibitors state the qual- 
ity always like samples, and request the society 
should submit these samples, or any sample to be 
obtained from any dealer in their bone, to a 
chemical examination. 

A true copy of report on file. 

JOHN W. CHAMBER, SECRETARY. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
Newark, N. J. 


N ANHATTAN MANUFACTURING & 
, FERTILIZING CO., 


OFFICE, ‘st & 33 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(Works at Romnentens, 5.7 adjoining the Ab- 





This Company having, for this vicinity, the ex- 
clusive righ der Letters Patent, to an mproved 
method of treating blood for the preparation of 
Fertilizers, and possessing great advantages for 
conducting the business, offers for sale— 

PURE BLOOD FLOUR (which is nothing but 
Blood deprived of its water and then ground), af- 
fording more ammonia than Peruvian Guano. It 
may be used (with care) asa stimulant, or with great 
advantage in composting. Price, #70 per ton. 

- PLANT. FOOD”? (its Nitrogen derived from 

, and its Phos aphotes from Bones), ranking 
high in Suluponta and phosphoric acid; a superior 
general Fertilizer, for setting or top-dressing mead- 
ows or mh — for field crops and gurdening. 
Price, $50 per to 

Having at its ye! such materials, with the 
advice of experienced Agriculturists and Agricul- 
tural Chemists, it is the intention of this Company 
to take and mairtain a foremost position for tae 
quality and uniform wae of its productions. 


Send for circular. 
HOS. J. HAND, Secretary. 
JOHN D. WING, ating President. 


CGCUANO. 


No.1 Peruvian Guano. Price varying with gold. 
Pure ground bones, $35 ton. 

Clark’s Ammoniated Superphosphate, $55 ton. 

German Potash Salts, for potatoes, tobacco, &c., 
$40 a ton. 

Sulphate of Ammonia, Oil of Vitrol, and all other 
Fertilizers. 

Ammoniated Dissolved Bones, $45. 

GHO. E. WHITE, 
160 Front Street, New York. 


A GREAT WANT SUPPLIED. 


A SANITARY WATER-PIPE. 
ot cheap, healthful, durable and fiexible Metal 
pe foreonducting water into dwellings to be used 
fie drinking and cooking. qatey pe can be had at 0 
per cent. less than Lead Pij the same strength 
and 10 per cent. less eas alyanized Iron Pipe of 
the same bore, @ —— will cost but one- 
half. Batisfactory testi ny can ven that 
water cond by this Sipe maintains its natural 
cannot be said of water 
through Lead or Galvanized Iron Pipes. This Pipe 
can be worked and soldered with commun plumbers’ 
solder, the same as ripe. Please send for 
Circular. NEW YORK LEAD CO. 
and 65 Centre Street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOW-DOWN GRATES. 


THOS. S. DIXON & SONS, 
1324 Ohestnut St., Philadelphia, 


ALSO, 
WARM AIR FUBNAOES, 
RANGES, 
FRENCH GAS LOGS, 
FIRE SCREENS, Etc. 


$60 & send stamp REK pov Movil Fete Ros ginens, 














HANOVER FIRE 


INSURANCE Co. 


(INCORPORATED 1852.) 
Office, Equitabie Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


CASH ASSETS, 


Participating policies issued, entitling the holders to three-quarters of the Net‘Profits, 


over $700,000. 


Agencies 


in all the principal cities and towns in the United States. 
BENJAMIN S. WALCOTT, President. 


1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Henry Kip, Assistant Secretary. 





COUNTRY HOMES. 


The Central New Jersey Land Improvement 
Company 
OFFER FOR SALE, 


On the line of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 


AT 
BAYONNE. FANWOOD, 
BERGEN POINT, PLAINFIELD, 
eee DUNELLEN, 
ROSELLE SOMERVILLE, 
WESTFIELD, » CLINTON, 

Lor and HOUSES, fine rt SITES, with 
LAND by the acre. “Also, fin FARMS, improved. 
A tall description of propert: cy can be seen at this 
office. This line of road offers sp — inducements 


to persons desiring a of the Comp 
A aad at the ey | of the Com 4 No. 119 Liber- 
. General Agent. 


4 a = jesse aie ; HOUSES and LOTS at 
Newar ., for SALE orto LET 


1,500,000 ACRES 


OF THE 
Richest Farming Lands in the World, 
FOR SALE TO ACTUAL SETTLEBS, 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway Co. 


CARS NOW RUNNING 365 MILES. 

The Lands offered by this Company are mainly 
within 20 miles of each side of the road, extending 
170 miles along the NEOSHO VALLBY, the richest, 
Suoat, os and most inviting valley for settlement in 

e 

‘One-third of the labor required at the Kast in the 
ones of farms will insure here double the amount 
0 

PRICE OF LAND.—#2 to $8 per acre; credit 
of ten a eere time 

TERMS OF SALE.—One-tenth down ~ the 
time of Wm No payment the second year. 
One-tenth every year after until completion of 
payments, with annual interest. 

or further information, address 


ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, 
NEOSHO FALLS, KANSAS. 


—— 


GROCERIES, &c. 


The Best and Oldest Brand. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


DUFFIELD'S CELEBRATED HAMS, 


Boneless Breakfast Bacon, 
SPICED BEEF ROUNDS, 
DRIED BEEF, TONGUES, &c., &e, 


Orders received and contracts made for the sea- 
son by THORNE & CO., 
36 Front St., New York. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 


Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 


Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, at 
ower prices than any house in this line. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end, 
the cheapest. 























Goon SOAP, like good wine, is improved by 
e. 


Among the ruins of Herculaneum and Pom 
soap was found in a good state on 
after having been buried over 1,700 yea: 

A box of soap in 2 family is better t than bie 
at interest.” as, Kip en from three to six months 
old, one pound will go farther than three pounds of 
new soap. 

Ask Sur grocer for a box of CRAMPTON’S IM- 
PERIAL LAUNDRY SOAP, and if he does not 
keep it. send your orders to CRAMPTON RROTHERS, 
$4 Front Street, New York. 





7. 
ETTING UP CLUBs. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 
Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club Organizers, 
THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


81 AND 33 VESRY 8T., 
P. O. Box 5643.) New YORK. 
BELMONT HOTEL, 
J. P. RICHARDS. Prop’r. 


DINING ROOMS. 


Rooms 50 ots.. 75 ots. and $1 00 
PER N1IGH1. 
135, and {37 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK. 








SHERMAN HOUSE, 
pale 9 ov 
The largest vod fe and fin: 


Was first opened to the ad Bs ty Ie 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Cooper 
Institute, New York. 











Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
AND 


GRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N.Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 





RST Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 
IGROSCOPES. 
Ilustrated padig peie'g ty on ene 


Catalogue, m.,. ag | a tiated, sex sent free on ap- 
T.-H. MCALLISTER? Optichen, 49 Nassau B8t., N. ¥ 


VIN’ Pat how madein 10 hours, without dyugs. 
Part'cUlars W cents. F, Sage, Cromwell. Ct. 








S. B. JONES, 


276 Fulton Street, . . Brooklyn. 


We call special attention to our stock of 


Chantilly & Guipure Laces, 


In ali the different widths and choicest 
patterns. 

These goods, now 80 desirable, are selected with 

the greatest care and are sold at popular prices. 


ANOTHER SPECIALTY. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


French Gros Grain Ribbons, 


Comprising over eighty different shades. 


Our other Departments are replete with every 
novelty in 


LADIES’ TRIMMINCS. 
SEEDS, PLANTS, &e. 


FLOWERS| BY MAIL! 


Sent safely vo ANY Post-office for prices annexed. 
R varieties finest Verbenas for $1, 
6 Fuchsias for $1. 
CR. Double and Single Geraniums for $1. 
= Petunias for $1. 
* Monthly Roses for $1. 
2 “ Assorted Bedding | Plants for $1. 
Or the - collection for $5. Catalogue and circu. 











67 Nassau St., New York, 


BASKET PLANTS 
AND BEDDINC PLANTS 


FROM 





Og alow fren 


Delivered FREE and at MY RISK at any Post Office 
in the United States, cheaper and better than they 
can be bought from local Greenhouses. 
Money may be sent at ~ 4 risk, ~ i J aammmpad all 
lauts to arrive safely ry a in gona 
WARING, J 


nd for Circular to R. 
Orden Farm, Newport, R.1. 


Y.—12 Different PLANTS for a hang- 


= Y 
FRCIAL Try this first, ond 


ing sket—all choice—for $1. 
you will order again. 








HE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘“‘FAMILY FAVORITE”’ 


Claim that itis pqemes by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for alte favor. Asthe — 
of years of experimen embodies natural! 
advantages over others. which, Le exce: try 44 
their time, cannot now cones he se 
modern production. It combines "puna 
aie ae of ew Korte STRENGTH, D o- 
ADAPTABILITY. 


and thal be happy to prove ve PAOTUAL 
DEMONSTRA TION at any of our agencies. that it 
2b me | ORE EASILY readil 


ven of 
by te wonderful 2 RAN ie fod APA 
KINDS OF WORK, is better ada iy 
© general requirements of a FAMIL SEW. 
HINE than any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMP’Y, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





aes 
STEPHENS 
Upholstery he Furniture 
Warehouse, 
129 Atlantic Street, BROOKLYN. 


n ereee Be yj yoo ke done Be ms the bmet sor a” 

CHURCH CUSHIONS 

Over 300 Churches as Reference. 
Elastic Sponge. 


Th2 Most Durable, Economical and Cleane 


NO MOTHS--NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on appsication 
AMERICAN PATENT SPONGE 00., 
524 Broadway, N. Y. 


T.G. SELLEW, 


DESKS, 


OFFIOE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 
103 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 








BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP. 


W A.WILLARD &CO. 
" LOOKING GLASSES. 
2d Block West of the Bowery, 





177 Canal Street 
New York, 


W. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOoKING- -CLASSES, 








‘Above olin S.. € NEW YORK 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Vou. IIL, No. 19.] 
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IMITATIONS. 
BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


¢ RACE has been given me to refuse to culti- 
J vate the vegetable-oyster plant, notwith- 
standing the almost tearful entreaties of friends 
and near relatives. ‘ It tastes so much like oys- 
ters”, they say. I know that it kas a vulgar and 
provoking resemblance in taste to the delicious 
shell-fish, and that is just why I will have nothing 
to do with it. We would not like to have our 
vegetables taste fishy, nor do we care to mingle 
thivors to the extent of having our butter taste 
cheesey. If nature is eccentric and indulges in 
such freaks as this oyster-plant, there is no reason 
why we should follow her or even encourage her. 
The oyster-plant may be interesting to Mr. Dar- 
win, who may be able to show the relation of the 
animal to the plant by this common flavor, but its 
use to me is purely scientific. To raise and cook 
the oyster-plant is a kind of servilé imitation 
which never gives me any satisfaction. If it did 
not suggest the oyster at all, I might like it well 
enough, but as it is, it is a dead failure just like 
every other imitation. I should like to set before 
my guests vegetables that will suggest to them 
no animal, living or dead, fish, oyster or long 
clam. That seems to me the part of genuine 
hospitality. I hear in the pulpit that one must 
make his stand somewhere against the wicked- 
ness of this world, and [ make it on vegetable- 
oysters. 

You have noticed, when you have been driving 
about the suburbs of London, perhaps riding on 
the top of an omnibus (the best place to see the 
world) with Mr. Weller, the little bird-cages of 
houses, with pebbled walks in front and ambi- 
tious gates, very likely with an imitation of a 
porter’s-lodge, the entire premises suggestive of 
some German toy, and with an air of pretension 
that is so ridiculous as to be pathetic. And these 
little boxes are apt to have the biggest names 
over the little gate-ways, that snobbery can find: 
Devonshire House, Argyle Terrace, Somerset 
Lodge, Great Jones Villa, and the like. Your 
large Englishman, if he cannot always have a 
spacious residence, can usually afford an imposing 
name for it; and when he comes from the city, and 
gets behind the name for his peaceful dinner, he 
is probably undisturbed by any doubt but the 
world will estimate his premises by the size of 
the name at the entrance. For one, I should like 
to write over the gates, “ Vegetable Oysters,” but 
I suppose the inmates would not like it ; and, in- 
deed, why should we be cynical over such a barm- 
less delusion, which deceives nobody, over a mild 
vanity$which can be gratified at so little cost? 
Especially, as we are beginning to do the same 
thing in this country, in the suburbs of our great 
and small cities, giving the most aristocratic 
names to our little residences, ancient names to 
places which still smell of fresh paint and show 
marks of the stump-machine. If aman buildsa 
castellated wooden house, with wooden towers 
and battlements (sanded, of course), why shouldn’t 
he call it Inverary or Sloperton Grange? It is a 
satisfaction to him, and it pleases all the passers- 
by. It is not everybody who can afford a real 
eastle or a chateau .or even a baronial hall; but 
names cost nothing, and they go a great way in 
this world. Imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery, and we can in no way show our appre- 
ciation of the innocent snobbery of English 
cousins so well as by following their example, If 
we cannot be true to ourselves, perhaps it is well 
to be true to somebody else. 

This question of imitation, howeyer, has a 
somewhat different bearing. When we go to the 
Academy and see a landscape which our critical 
friend tells us is only a copy, a servile imitation of 
nature, what is the value of his remark? Is it 
wrong to imitate nature, or is the sin against art 
in the failure? We say of a painting that it is 

photographic in it, minuteness. But is that an 
* imitation of nature? It seems to me that what 
we get ina photograph is the poorest sort of an 
imitation of the scene or view which it recalls. 
The insttument collects on the plate an infinite 
number of particulars, the unimportant as promi- 
nently represented as the essential, but it may 
omit what you most care for in the actual scene, 
that is color, the relative and proper proportion 
of things, light, the atmospheric effect. In its de- 
tails you may miss all that is noblest and best 
worth preservation. It can give you the glint on 
the sea waves, at the cost of a black shore, and 
you cannot tell whether it isa view by moonlight 
or sunlight. So that when you praise a painting 
as photographic, you do not necessarily say much 
in its favor. It may suggest the real scene only 
in a vegetable-oyster way. A picture may be 
painstaking in details,and wholly untrue in effect, 
we all know. 

I suppose that all artists try to imitate nature 


or to interpret it. One seeks to recall the exact 


images, the other to recall or raise the impressions 
the natural objects made or ought to make, But 


it seems to me that a true imitation would be an 
interpretation. Nature has everywhere beauty 
for eyes trained to see it, and the highest art is to 
show us the beautiful. I have seen painted land- 
scapes which an uneducated person liked, be- 
cause they looked like the places he had seen. But 
they did not look like those places to a cultivated 
eye. I have no doubt the clown saw in the paint- 
ings exactly what he saw in the landscapes ; but 
the landscapes appeared altogether differently to 
the appreciative eyes. It is not servile imitation 
of nature that can be complained of, but an imita- 
tion of servile things. I know there is war al- 
ways raging among artists as to whether an artist 
ought to aim to copy nature or to idealize nature. 
A good many plain people do not understand this. 
We haveall seen the ideal landscape which had no 
signification at all except to the mind of him who 
conceived it. We have all seen landscapes in 
nature which filled our souls with the highest de- 
light, and overflowed them with a sense of divine 
beauty. If they could be put on canvas with even 
tolerable truth, we should desire nothing more 
ideal. And yet to put them on canvas is to state 
nature, 

We have seen that imitation may be of two 
kinds in the attempts that have been made in this 
country to perpetuate the image of Abraham Lin- 
coln in bronze and marble. All these statues and 
busts are readily recognized. The marked fea- 
tures of the man are there, the plainness, the un- 
gainliness. I don’t know but the studies of his 
clothes are entirely accurate; they are certainly 
fearfully‘and wonderfully made. But the field is 
still perfectly open for some artist of genius to 
make a statue of Lincoln. The man has not been 
represented. The character of the man has not 
been brought out. An imitation of Lincoln’s un- 
gainliness is not a representation of him. A pho- 
tograph cannot show Abraham Lincoln, nor can a 
photographic seulptor, but only a genius who can 
rise to the conception of the character of the man, 
and who has artistic skill enough to embody it in 
form. Lincoln no doubt looked ugly sometimes, 
and perhaps always to some people. The writer 
of this once saw him when there was majesty in 
his face and mien. He was making his reply to 
the first speech of Mr. Douglas in Chicago. He 
was commenting upon the principles of Mr. 
Douglas and his friends, their indifference 
whether slavery was voted up or voted down, 
their assertion that the Declaration of Independ- 
enee (it was the evening after the Fourth, upon 
which Douglas had spoken) was intended only 
for white men, and upon their obliteration of all 
distinctions of right and wrong in polities, when 
he said, with a voice and gesture never to be for- 
gotten, “They are blowing out all the great moral 
lights around us ;” and a sort of terror crept over 
the crowd, standing below him, as if they were 
already being encircled in the fields of moral 
night, a profound realization of darkness and con- 
fusion coming upon them. Whoever saw Lin- 
coln at that moment saw a heroic man, and never 
thought whether he was ungainly or not. 
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B giveth His belovéd sleep.” Or e’er 

The purpling twilight darkened into night, 
God’s blesséd hand, so soft and unaware, 
Sealed those sweet eyes to shut in heavenly light. 


¢¢ 


“* He giveth His belovéd sleep.” The child 
That sinks to slumber on its mother’s breast, 
Finds not so sweet repose, ‘neath eyes love-mild, 
As comes to sufferer, welcomed to such rest. 


Ay, loving hands, bestrew his couch with flowers— 
Emblems of purity and sweetness, they ; 

Up from the earth they reached to sun and showers— 
So shall celestial blossoms from this clay. 


Thus said my heart, threugh sympathetic tears, 
While musing on God’s ways that, not as ours, 
Hide coming good in what to us appears 
A grief, to darken o’er life’s sunny hours 


I saw bereaved ones look upon their dead, 
And felt the beauty of a faith that links 

Earth so with heaven, not far the loved has fled— 
The star shines on, though from the gaze it sinks, 


“ A spotless life,” I heard the Pastor say, 
And deemed that angels echoed back the strain, 
Then bore it on and on to realms of day, 
Through parting tears, dissolved in golden rain, 


“ A spotlesslife, fall of all sweetness, gone,” 
Out. of much loving, tenderly he spake — 

“ From death to fullest life, from night to morn, 
From Winter to eternal Spring, awake.” 


Oh ! noble manhood—record such as this, 
May well bring comfort unto eyes that weep ; 
Oh! cheering faith, that makes e’en death & bliss, 
While thus “ He giveth his belovéd sleep,” 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL.* 
BY MRS. A. E. BARR. 


rT\HIS extraordinary book places us face to face 

with that knot of our destiny which Pascal 
says “was tied in the abyss of the Fall;” not 
severing it by an Alexandrine stoke of theological 
dogmatism, but patiently unravellng its intrica- 
cies by the help of philosophy and reason. It 
commences the argument by defining and charac- 
terizing good in order that we may understand 
evil; and it divides good into three varieties— 
duty, which is the good of the conscience, happi- 
ness, which is the good of the heart, and order, 
which is the good of the reason; proposing as a 
general definition summing up the whole—that 
which ought to be—good, that which ought not to 
be—evil ; “ ought to be” being always an element 
of conscience, since without conscience the word 
ought has no meaning. And here it comes in con- 
flict with a doctrine old as human letters, but 
which has been rejuvenated under the title of 
modern science ; this declares that there isno good 
per se, no moral principles, that conscience has 
no invariable character but shapes itself to what- 
ever pressure is applied. Montaigne aptly presents 
this view in the following passage: “One sees 
scarcely anything just or unjust which does not 
change charecter in changing climate; three de- 
grees of polar elevation reverse the whole system 
of jurisprudence ; one meridian more or less over- 
throws a truth. Admirable justice limited by a 
river! Theft, incest, the murder of infants and 
of parents, everything has had its place among 
virtuous actions.” But M. Naville says, “Con- 
science is a primitive obligation, commanding us 
in the name of a universal law, and prescribing 
under like circumstances, like duties to all.” 
“Consider,” he says, “that if in the sphere of 
morality there was only fluctuation, and no per- 
manent law, the very words better and worse 
(which presuppose some standard of good) would 
be without sense. Attempt to think of a gener- 
ous man as different from an egotist, but not better. 
Try to imagine the moral condition of the lowest 
savage, in comparison with an educated Christian 
as different, but not worse ; you cannot sueceed in 
such an attempt, or if you have doubts, it is not 
arguments that are wanted but a specific for ob- 
stinacy.” Conscience then is the voice of God to 
lead us to the good, for assuredly it is not we who, 
by our consciences, issue orders to ourselves, for 
these orders are constantly conflicting with our 
personal preferences; but as God said to matter 
“Let there bo order,” and the spheres began their 
harmonious revolutions, so also he has said to his 
free creatures, “Let the good be done; be just, 
and ye shall be happy.” The ideal to be realized 
is revealed by God to the conscience, but the free 
being charged with the accomplishing of the law 
can turn aside from his mssion. The good is 
thereforo identical with the supreme will, and to 
speak of the good and of the will of God is to 
speak twice of the same thing. 

Now as good is order in all the relations of 
being, evil is disorder or disturbance in the har- 
mony of the universe. Science, indeed, assures 
us that in physical nature all is fitness and order, 
but the disturbance appears in her relations with 
man. Necessary as the storm, the earthquake or 
the avalanche may be for her welfare, they are 
destructive to life; while in the animal kingdom 
the antagonism is still more obvious. Here a 
species of rage arms all creatures for mutual de- 
struction, while man’s hand spares nothing that 
has life. A king haughty and terrible, he kills to 
feed, clothe and ornament himself; he kills to 
amuse, instruct and defend himself; nay, he kills 
for the sake of killing. But when we come to re- 
gard this problem with reference to humanity, it 
becomes still more definite and positive. Here 
evil presents itself in three distinct forms, Error, 
the taultiness of the reason, Sin, the evil of the 
conscience, Suffering, the evil of the heart. Error 


‘consists in false judgment and may exist with up- 


right intentions, for as Pascal says, “ We never 
do evil so thoroughly and enthusiastically as when 
we do it from conscience.” Sin is the act of the 
will and also “To him that knoweth to do good 
and doeth it not; to himit issin.” Egotismisthe 
root of sin, sensuality and pride its two chief 
manifestations. It is easy to prove sin an evil, 
not so easy to prove this of suffering ; for suffering 
has not only apologists but devotees. How fre- 
quently suffering brings us to God, and what 
shall be said of the incredible macerations of the 
saints and the voluntary privations of the Trap- 
pists and others? Would it even be always wise 
and good to relieve the penal consequences of 
idleness and sensuality ? 

Here we must notice one of the most specious 
and dangerous of popular sophisms—the negation 
of evil. This doctrine has long prevailed among 
scholars, but lately an attempt has been made to 
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familiarize it through reviews, journals, and even 
romances. The substance of the argument for 
the negation of evil amounts to this: “In the 
eyes of the true savant allis good. Evil is primi- 
tively and absolutely necessary, a part of the na- 
ture of things ; and whatever is necessary, ought 
to be; whatever ought to be, is good!” But they 
attempt to prove the necessity of evil by the same 
method in the sphere of liberty that they do in 
physical science, where no element of liberty 
exists, An axiom of physics is, that in matter 
there is no principle of spontaneity ; so that facts 
are always in conformity to laws, and there is 
never a difference between what is and what 
ought to be. They apply this principle to the 
moral world, on the assumption that all that is, 
ought to be (evil included); thus proving the 
necessity of evil by a method which takes it for 
granted. Other phases of this theory we have not 
space to notice, but that it acts on the will and 
conscience like a moral chloroform is evident, for 
when persons believe that evil is necessary, it is 
unavoidable that in practice they should tolerate 
it, both in themselves and others. Its deleterious 
éffects on practical ethics are most powerfully ex- 
hibited, for here all theories are absurd which do 
not explain or assist actual life ; just as we would 
not accept that algebraic formula as true, which 
could not be applied to real quantities, and which 
an engineer could not apply without committing 
a practieal blunder. 

M. de Pressensé, in the Revue Chrétienne, 
awards to that chapter of the book which treats 
of solidarity (that mysterious and real bond 
which unites the children of all humanity as 
branches of the same trunk) the highest intei- 
est, but it is doubtful if M. Naville’s explanation 
of the Fall will not generally prove the most 
fascinating portion of his work. Man made orig 
inally pure (but not perfect) he concedes that 
in the absence of temptation sin is inexplicable, 
unless it can be shown that there exists in a 
state of entire putity of heart a temptation that 
is inherent in the will, and which cannot be sup 
pressed except by suppressing the will itself— 
and this temptation he finds in liberty. The de- 
sire to ignore the consequences of its position as 
creature, to reject the law subordinating it to God, 
and to become a law unto itself. This temptation 
is the only one which could find an echo in a free 
will associated with a pure heart, But shall we 
say then that liberty is evil? By no means, it is 
good; it is the necessary condition of all good. 
“ What!” exclaims Rousseau, “ to render man in- 
capable of evil, would we haye him lowered to 
mere brutal instinct?” Here it may be objected 
that we have no recollection of the primitive re- 
volt, no existence even at the time it occurred. 
This difficulty introduces a very suggestive and 
exceedingly interesting inquiry. “ You did not 
exist ? In no sense? Is that beyond all question ?” 
The inquiry is the same for every object that 
lives. M. Naville discusses it in its analagous 
forms in a most captivating manner. The next 
complaint “that we suffer fer a fault which is 
foreign to us, and that is unjust,” induces the pre- 
sentment of the great law of human solidarity. 
This idea, rejected by the philosophy of the eigh- 
teenth century, 1s now a fact as incontestible as 
mysterious. There is not a person in the world 
whose condition is not affected by millions of 
facts to which his own volitions are foreign. A 
man may suffer to-day for the caprice of his 
great-grandfather ; we declare war and throw the 
burden of our evil passions upon sons who will 
perhaps have a horror of war and be unable to 
understand our insane delusions. Human justice, 
though aiming to punish only the guilty one, 
is incapable of doing this; for what being is so 
isolated that the sword of the law may strike him 
without causing others to suffer also? Solidarity 
is a general law and also a beneficent one; all de- 
voted hearts, all who practice the virtue of sacri- 
fice bear the burdens of others. Leonidas dies for 
Greece, Winkelried gives his life for Switzerland ; 
this is precisely the fact which some declare un- 
just, “that one should suffer because of another,’ 
yet we voluntarily fulfill this law as often as we do 
works of charity. Still it is an undoubted axiom of 
conscience that_no one can suffer justly the moral 
consequences of acts which he did not accom- 
plish ; therefore we must choose one of these alter- 
natives; either we suffer for the faults of beings 
from whom we are totally and absolutely sepa- 
rated—and in this case injustice is at the founda- 
tion of the universe—or the human race is so con- 
nected in a real unity that there springs justly 
therefrom a collective responsibility as well as a 
personal responsibility ; and we accept the latter 
because it reconciles reason and experience, the 
facts of life and the utterances of conscience. 
Isolation is the watchword of Cain, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” The solution of the problem 
of evil rests on two ideas, liberty and solidarity, 
keeping these two ideas in view the résumé will 
be clearly understood, The good is the will of 
God, the realizing of the good has been com~ 
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mitted to free creatures, for were freedom lack- 
ing there would be neither good nor evil. From 
the existence of free creatures results the possi- 
bility of revolt and its consequences. A revolt has 
actually taken place, and by the law of solidarity 
we are all subject to its consequences; for the in- 
dividual cannot exist in isolation, but develops 
himself harmoniously only in realizing by his 
freedom the law of solidarity. And in every 
one’s life there are moments of supreme charity, 
of sublime self-abnegation when the Swiss na- 
tional motto becomes to us the law of the uni- 
verse, and when stirred to our profoundest 
depths we can heartily say “ Each for all; all for 
each.” 

Practical and logical as this work is, it is full of 
suggestions infinitely sweet and consoling, which 
slip into the heart unchallenged by the reason; 
while French positivism, German materialism, 
and many of the perplexing questions originating 
in the rationalism of the present day are calmly 
and convincingly opposed. Indeed I have only 
as it were gone into a treasury of things new and 
old, and brought out in my hand a few evidences 
of the marvelous wealth inside. To all hearts 
heavy with unapprehended sorrow, perplexed 
with questions of “ science falsely so called,” re- 
bellious under the irritation of some dumb afflic- 
tion, this book will surely prove a gospel of 
peace ; teaching them not to “ measure with their 
short reeds the ways of Him who is patient, be- 
cause He is eternal.” 








MY WIFE AND I; 
OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of * Uncle Tom's Oabin,” “ Mintster’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


I DISCOVER THE BEAUTIES OF FRIENDSHIP. 


UCH has been written lately concerning 
the doctrine of friendship between men 
and women. It is thought and said by some that 
here lies an unexplored territory in our American 
life, and we have the example of Madame Récam- 
ier set before us to show how perfectly intimate 
and devoted a whole circle of manly friends may 
be with one fair woman, without detriment or 
disadvantage to their domestic ties or hers. The 
adorable Juliet is the intimate friend at once of 
Matthew Montmorenci, the saint, of Chateaubri- 
and, the poet, and ofan indefinite number of artists 
and men of letters, all of whom address her in 
language of adoration and devotion, and receive 
froni her affectionate messages in return. Chateau- 
briand spends every afternoon with Juliet, and 
every evening with his invalid wife, like a devo- 
ted and dutiful husband, and this state of things 
goes on from year to year without trouble and 
without scandal. 

It was with some such sublimated precedent in my 
head that I allowed myself to yield to the charm- 
ing temptation opened to me by my acquaint- 
ance with Eva Van Arsdel. Supposing by Jim’s 
account that she was already engaged, looking on 
myself as yet far off from the place where I could 
think of marriage, what was there to hinder my 
enjoying her society? Of course, there was no pos- 
sible danger to myself, and it would be absolute 
coxcombry to think that there would beZany to 
her. She, who had been a queen of fashion, and 
who had the world under her feet, if she deigned 
to think kindly of a poor littérateur, it could sure- 
ly lead to nothing dangerous. I might have been 
warned, if I were wise, by the fact that the night 
after my first presentation I lay awake and 
thought over all she had said, and counted the 
days that should intervene before next Wednes- 
day evening. I would not for the world have had 
Jim Fellows divine what was going on within 
me; in fact I took as much pains to cajole and 
pacify and take myself in as if I had been a third 
party. 

I woke about six o’clock in the dim grey of the 
next morning, from a dream in which Eva and I 
were talking together, when she seemed so vivid 
that I started up almost feeling that I saw her face 
in the air. Suddenly I heard the bell of a neighbor- 
ing church strike the hour, and thought of what 
she had said the evening before about attending 
morning services. 

What was to hinder my going to the church 
and seeing her again? There was a brisk morn- 
ing walk, that was a good thing, and certainly 
morning devotion was something so altogether 
right and reasonable that I wondered I never had 
thought of it before. I dressed myself and 
turned out into the streets to seek the little 
church of the Holy Sepulcher where the new Rec- 
tor of whom Eva had spoken held early Lenten 
services. 

There was something quaint and rather excit- 
ing to my imagination to be one of a small band 
who sought the church at this early hour. The 
sunlight of the rising day streamed through the 
painted window and touched with a sort of glory 
the white dress of the priest; the organ played 
softly in subdued melody, and the words of the 
morning service had a sort of touching lovely 
sound—“ Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them” seemed to come to my thoughts with new 
force as I looked on the small number, two or 


through the church. She was there in a seat not 
far from me, shrouded in a simple black dress and 
veil, and seemed wholly and entirely absorbed by 
her prayer-book and devotions. 

As the little company dispersed at the close of 
the services, I stood in the door and joined her as 
she passed out. 

“ Good morning, Miss Van Arsdel,” I said. 

She started and looked surprised, and a bright 
color flushed in her cheeks. 

“Mr. Henderson! you quite astonish me.” 

“Why so?” 

“There are so very few who get out at this 
hour; and you, I believe, are not of the church.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by the church, 
exactly,” said L. 

“Oh,” said she, looking at me with a conscious 
smile, ‘I know what everybody means that says 
the church—it generally means our church—the 
one that is the church for us; but you,I think, 
belong to the Bethany,” she added. 

“T do,” said I, “ but I have large sympathies for 
all others, partieularly for yours, which seems to 
me in some points more worthily to represent 
what a church should be, than any other.” 

She looked pleased, and said with warmth, 
“Mr. Henderson, you must not judge our church 
by such very imperfect specimens as you see 
among us. We'!are very unworthy children of a 
noble mother; our church has everything in it to 
call us to the highest and best life, only we fall 
far below her teaching.” 

“T think I can see,” I said, “that if the scheme 
of living set forth by the Episcopal Church were 
carried out with warmth and devotion, it would 
make an ideal sort of society.” 

“It would be a really consecrated life,” she said, 
with warmth. “If all would agree to unite 
in daily morning and evening prayers for in- 
stance,” she said, “how beautiful it would be.” 
“T never enjoy ‘reading my Bible alone in my 
room as I do to have it read to me here in church ; 
somehow to me there is a sacred charm abeut it 
when I hear it read there, and then to have friends, 
neighbors and families meet and pray together as 
one, every day, would be beautiful. I often think 
I should like to live close by one of those beauti- 
ful English cathedrals where they have choral 
services every day, andI would go morning and 
evening, but here, in this dreadful, flashy, busy, 
bustling New York, there is no such thing, I sup- 
pose, as getting any number of people to agree to 
daily worship.” 

“In that respect,” said I, “ we modern Chris- 
tians seem to be less devout than the ancient 
‘heathen or the Mohammedans; you recollect 
Huju Buba sums up the difference between the 
Englishman and the Persian by saying, ‘We Per- 
sians pray seven times a day, and they, never.’” 
“T like to come to church,” she said, “ it seems 
a shelter and a refuge. Nowadays there are so 
many things said that one doesn’t know what to 
think of; so many things disputed that one has 
always supposed to be true; such a perfectly 
fatiguing rush of ideas and assertions and new 
ways that for my part I am glad to fall back upon 
something old, and established, that I feel sure 
isn’t going to melt away into mist before to- 
morrow. 

“I can well appreciate that feeling,” I said, 
“ for I have it myself.” 

“Do you? Oh, Mr. Henderson, you don’t know 
how it perplexes one. There’s sister Ida, now! 
she has a circle of friends—the very nicest sort of 
people they seem to be!—but, dear me! when I 
am with them a little while, I get perfectly be- 
wildered. No two of them seem to believe alike 
on any subject; and if you quote the Bible to 
them, they just open their eyes and look amazed 
at you, as if that was something quite behind the 
age; and as there is no standard with them, of 
course there is nothing settled. You feel as if life 
was built on water, and everything was rocking 
and tilting till you are quite dizzy. Now, I know 
I ama poor sort of a specimen of a Christian ; 
but I couldn’t live so! I fly back from this sort of 
thing, like a frightened bird, and take refuge in 
the church—there is something fixed, positive, 
and definite, that has stood the test of time ; it is 
noble and dignified, and I abide by that.” 

“There is all that about it,” said I; “and so very 
much that is attractive and charming in the forms 
of your church, that I think if you would only 
open your arms wide, and be liberal as the spirit 
of this age, you would indeed be the church of the 
world.” 

“ You think we are not liberal ?” she said. 
“When you call yourselves the church, and 
make no account of all that true, pure, goed souls 
—true followers of the same Saviour—are doing, 
it seems to me you are not.” 

“Ah, well, Mr. Henderson, perhaps we are 
wrong there—I cannot say. I[ know there are 
many churches, and many dear, good souls in all ; 
it is only to me that mine is the church; if that 
is an illusion, it is a happy one.” 

“Now,” said I, “whata dreary picture should 
we have of New York Christianity, if we judged 
it by the few morning worshipers at Lenten ser- 
vices !” 

“Yes, indeed,” she said. I am often sarry for 
our rector—he is so earnest, and so few care to 
come ; and yet he told us in his sermon, last Sun- 
day, that these Lenten services were an act of 
union with our Saviour’s self-denials and suffer- 
ings.” 

“ Well, Miss Van Arsdel,” said I, “I doubt not 





three in a pew, who were scattered up and down 
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who do really, in spirit, unite with the Saviour 
in sélf-denials and sufferings, daily, who do not 
express it in this form. If all who really love the 
Saviour, and are living in his spirit, should make 
a point of early morning service in Lent, I verily 
believe the churches would be crowded to over- 
flowing.” 

* You do really think so ?” 

“T do. In spite of all that appears, I think ours is 
really, at heart, a religious age—it is only that we 
do not acres in © extemal f 
pression.” 

“But how beautiful! oh, how beautiful it would 
be if we could !” she said. ‘‘Oh, it would be lovely 
if all the good and true could see each other, and 
stand side by side! Llong for visible unity —and 
do you think, Mr. Henderson, we could unite in 
more beautiful forms than ours?” 

“No; I do not,” said I; “for me, for you, for 
many like us, these are the true forms, and the 
best ; but we must remember that others have just 
as sacred associations, and are as dearly attached 
to other modes of worship as we to these.” 

“ Then you really do prefer them yourself ?” 

“ Well, Miss Van Arsdel, I unite with the church 
of my father and mother, because I was brought 
up init; yet if I were to choose another, it would 
be yours.” 

She looked pleased, and I added: “It seems to 
me one of the most beautiful things about it is a 
daily service.” 

“Yes,” she said, “and it is pleasant to have 
churches when you feel that’ worship is daily 
offered, whether people attend or not. There was 
something sacred and beautiful about the Church 
of St. Peter’s in Rome—to think that at every 
hour ef day or night worship was going on in it. 
I used to like to think of it when I awoke nights 
—that they were praying and adoring there—in 
this cold, dreary world; it seems as if it was like 
a Father’s house, always light, and warm, and 
open.” 

“There is a beauty and use in all these forms 
and images,” I said; “and I think if we are wise, 
we may take comfort in them all, without being 
enslaved by any.” 

Here our interview closed, as with a graceful 
salutation she left me at the door of her house. 

The smile shé gave me was so bright and heart- 
warm, that it lightened all my work through the 
day ; a subtle sense of a new and charming com- 
panionship began to shed itself through all my 
labors, and unconsciously and unwatched, com- 
menced that process of double thought, which 
made everything I read or wrote suggest some- 
thing I wanted to say to her. The reader will not, 
therefore, wonder that I proved my sense of the 
beauty of a daily morning service by going with 
great regularity after this, and as regularly walk- 
ing home with my enchanting companion. 

I was innocently surprised to find how interest- 
ing the magrning scenery in prosaic old New York 
had become. It was April, and the buds in the 
Park were swelling, and the green grass springing 
in the cracks of the pavement, and little sparrows 
twittered and nestled in the ivy that embowered 
the church—and all these things had a strange, 
new charm for me. I told myself, every day, that 
I was not in love with Eva Van Arsdel, or going 
to be ; I took myself to witness that all our con- 
versation was on the most correct and dispassion- 
ate subjects, and not in the slightest degree in- 
clining to any vanity of that nature. Since then, 
I have learned that Eva was the kind of woman 
with whom it made no difference what the subject 
matter of conversation was. It might be religion, 
or politics, or conic sections, but the animus of it 
was sure to be the same thing. It was her vital 
magnetism that gave the interest. It was, in fact, 
hardly any matter what we talked about, or 
whether we talked at all, it was the charm of 
being together that made these morning inter- 
views 80 delightful; though I believe we discussed 
nearly everything under the sun, with the most 
astonishing unanimity of sentiment. 

I was very careful to keep the knowledge of 
my increasing intimacy from Jim Fellows. Early 
rising was not his forte, and I, very improperly, 
congratulated myself on the fewness of the wor- 
shipers at early service. By and by,I grew so 
conscious that I got a way of stealing out at an 
opposite door, appearing to walk off another way, 
and joining Eva at the next corner—lest haply my 
invariable constancy should attract attention. 
She noticed all these things with a droll, amused, 
little, half-conscious look. True daughter of Eve 
as she was, she had probably seen many a sby fish 
before, swimming around her golden net as art- 
lessly as I was doing. 

I soon became her obedient slave and servant, 
interpreting all her motions and intimations with 
humble assiduity. Of course I presented myself 
duly with Jim in the Wednesday evening recep- 
tions, where, as the rooms were filled with other 
company, we already began to practice an invol- 
untary hypocrisy, keeping up our friendly in- 
timacy by that kind of intuitive and undemon- 
strative communication natural to those who 
know each other by sympathy, and learn to 
understand each other without words. 

I was a great deal in Ida’s studio, probably 
much to the satisfaction of Aunt Maria and Mrs. 
Van Arsdel—while Eva glanced and twinkled in 
and out like a fire-fly in a meadow, taking my 
heart with her as she came and went, yet awing 
me with a dutiful reticence, lest people should 
talk. 
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self-poised women, with whom it would be quite 
possible for a man to have a very intimate friend- 
ship, without its toning off futo anything warm, 
either on her part or on his. Everything with 
her was so positive and definite, that there was 
no possibility of going over the limits. I think that 
she really had a very warm esteem for me; but 
she looked at me and judged me solely in relation 
to Eva, and favored the intimacy that she saw 
growing between us, with a quiet persistency. 
lier plans of life were laid far ahead; sue was 
wedded to a purpose which she would not have 
renounced for any man on earth; but Eva was 
the very apple of her eye, and I think she had hei 
own plans as to the settling of her life’s destiny ; 
in short, Ida was from the start the best friend | 
could have. 
(Zo be Continued. 
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HEN persons are just brought into the 
Church of Christ, and into all those experien- 
ces which precede or immediately follow it, it is 
likely to be one of the most joyful, and one of the 
saddest events in their life; joyful because frequent- 
ly the first tastes of true religious life are given to 
them, and because hope is kindled, and because nov- 
elty and freshness of impression are present. 

But, after all, a religious life is a very serious busi- 
ness—and it is business. Itis not emotion. That is 
the mere accident. Living Christianity is working, 
and working hard, and to the very end of a man’s 
life. It is true, asthe Saviour said, that you must 
take up the Cross and follow him. And so it comes 
to pass that when the first change takes place, when: 
persons first join the Church, there are many cir- 
cumstances which tend to produce a shock. 

In the first instance there is, I do not know why, a 
sort of feeling ef cousummation. Men have been 
thinking, more or less, about sometime being a Chris- 
tian. They have been quickened a little beyond 
that. They have had times of great seriousness. 
Then there has come resolution, and strife with 
themselves. And finally the critical time of decision 
has come. And they make up their mind that they 
will embark for the Christian voyage. Then comes 
the reaction of peace and gladness. Then come, 
also, the congratulations of friends. Then comes 
the question of Church membership. Then they 
make preparation for it. Finally they go into the 
Church. And then they are very much disposed to 
take a long breath, and say, ‘“‘ There! now I am safe, 
Iam insured. I have got my policy.” 

There is that tendency in the person on the one 
side; and that tendency is very likely to be met by 
another, on the other side. There are a great many 
persons who are exceedingly anxious for their 
friends until they have made a profession of relig- 
ion, and from that momeut they dismiss them from 
their thought, almost. Their growth in grace is not 
a matter of much solicitude tothem. To snatch them, 
as the phrase is, as brands from the burning, quick- 
ens their zeal. And so, a man that is careless, aman 
that is out of the Church, a man that is yet in the 
gaul of bitterness, and thebond of iniquity,—they will 
lie in wait for such a one and pray without ceasing for 
him. But when, finally, as the result of their labor, © 
this man has so far changed his course as to turn 
from his worldly life, and put himself in the way of 
a better life, and come into the Church, then they, 
too, instead of surrounding him, and helping him, 
from day today, now say, ‘‘ Thank God, another oneis 
saved.” And so, there comes this rest in the mind 
of the man, in conjunction with this disposition on 
the part of thoge who before have succored him, to 
let him go, saying, ‘* Now he is out of danger mostly, 
and he must take his chances, his ups and downs.” 

It is a very critical period: For they who have 
made a profession of religion are apt to find a blank 
here. They do not know why, but they do not feel 
as much as they did before. Somehow it seems as 
though they had lost the flavor of religious things. 

Now whatis it to bea Christian? Itis toattempt to 
build up in one’s self a spiritual manhood better than 
a natural manhood. It is entering upon a life in 
which you take your ideals of what character ought 
to be from Christ Jesus, and not from men, except 
so far as they reflect, or teach you, what Christ is. It 
is taking an entirely new ideal of what manly char- 
acter is, and then entering upon a course of educa- 
tion so that you shall frame all parts of your life 
according to that ideal. And joining a Church is 
beginning such a career. 

A young man, when he sets out to bea draftsman, 
does not feel that he has acquired his profe:sion 
when he goes and joins a class. A student, when he 
goes to the Academy, does not feel that he has Mis 
education. He scarcely feels so when he graduates. 
But many feel, when they join the Church, that they 
have got religion, as the saying is; whereas, they 
have merely got started, they have merely joined a 
class, as it were. They have their model before 
them; but all the rest of their life is to be occupied 
in coming up to it—in educating themselves in ac- 
cordance with it. 

In view of such a state of facts, let me say, first, 
that no pefson should regard himself as a Christian 
simply because he is happy; and no person, when 
he has taken the first steps in a religious course, 
should regard himself as not a Christian because he 
is not happy. Happiness is largely a matter of 
temperament. Many persons are happy no matter 
where you put them, in almost every circumstance ; 
and other persons, no matter where you put them, 
in almost every condition, are more or leas unhappy. 
There are some men whose nerves secrete sweet- 
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ness, and there are some men whose nerves secrete 
sourness, and the natural acid goes wherever they 
go. There are many cases where men mean well, 
and strive to do well; but where the product is not 
joy. At the uttermost it is negative. 

Now, it is certeinly the general rule that a per- 
son whose will is right; that a person who has 
brought himself into such a victorious condition 
that he can say, “I am willing and determined 
to live Christianly,” and is earnestly endeavor- 
ing to do it—it is unquestionably the general 
rule that such a person is in that state which is 
consistent with happiness. Simplicity and unity of 
life, as a general thing, tend to produce peace; and, 
as a general thing, Christian contemplation and 
Christian activity tend to produce more than peace 
—joy; and yet, in those that have not learned it, 
and in those whose disposition inclines the other 
way, there may be an active Christidtn experience, 
without any very pronounced joy. 

Therefore, let no man, after he comes into the 
church, and finds that he lacks joy, be discouraged, 
The question is not whether you are more or less 
happy. 

A man starts from here to goto Liverpool, and 
he finds the blandest weather and the serenest 
heaven all the day that he sails out of port, and all 
the next day, and all the next day; and every day 
he says, ‘‘ I know I am steering right, because I have 
such beautiful weather, and because I am having 
such a charming time.’’ Three days afterward, 
another man starts for the same place; and there 
is an east wind; and it storms all the first day, and 

all the first night, and all the next day; but still, 
he watches his compass, and holds on to‘his course. 
It seems as though the spirits of mischief were in 
the air. He has been out a whole week. and has 
not seen the sun once. He has been out ten days, 
and has been driven liither and thither all the time. 
But he has kept on the right course. And he says, 
*“T will keep right, anyjiow, notwithstanding the 
weather.”” What has the weather to do withit? A 
man who has a compass knows how to steer whether 
the weather is good or bad. It is better if it is fair; 
but if it is foul, it is the man’s business to make his 
way straight across the sea. 

And if a man has laid his course for the heavenly 
land, if he has taken Christ'as his Star by which to 
steer, he is to go by his sailing directions. And it 
does not make any difference whether he is happy 
or not, so far as the fact is concerned that he is put- 
ting for the Christian life and for a Christian des- 
tiny—and that is the thing which he is to labor for. 

Well, then, another thing. While you do not pay 
undue attention, either of discouragement or of 
hope, to your moods, you should remember that the 
beginnings of a Christian life, like the beginnings of 
every other education, are full of imperfections, 
arising partly from ignorance, partly from the re- 
turning force of your habits, which have been but 
imperfectly broken up, partly from the bias of sym- 
pathy, and partly from surrounding circumstances. 
No man, except under very extraordinary circum- 
stances, ever starts in a Christian life, I will not say 
without infelicities, but without interruptions, nay, 
without stumblings. Itis not probable that any one 
of your easily besetting sins is going to let you off 
simply because you have consecrated yourself to the 
Church of Christ. I should not wonder if you found 
that trying to live a higher life was provocative of 
opposition from your lower faculties. But that is 
no argument of discouragement. To be’a Christian 
does not mean to have every evil thing so cast out of 
you that no battle remains. 

In respect to sins that break out in intemperate 
language, in bitterness of speech, in profanity, or in 
sins of the passions to which men are tempted, a 
great many times men vow solemnly to forswear all 
these things; and they do it honestly. But, before 
they are aware, professors of religion though they 
be, and notwithstanding the vows that they are un- 
der, perhaps within a month from the time that they 
were at the communion table, down they go! And 
they rise in amazement, and with shame, and self- 
reproach; and they say, “I am a hypocrite! No 
use! No use! I have flagrantly broken my vows.” 

Now, this is the point where confession comes in. 
Let no man be discouraged because he has stumbled 
and fallen; but let no man who stumbles and falls 
be ashamed, first to go to his God and confess the 
matter just as clearly as confession can be made. 
And then, secondly, if he has a suitable companion 
and prudent adviser, let him gotohim. Itis a good 
thing for a man who is liable to stumble into oyert 
sins to go to such a one. Take men, for instance, 
who have signed a temperance pledge. I have seen 
pledges drawn up so that a man, by all that was sa- 
cred, bound himself never to drink again—never. 
One of the most skillful operators in human nature 
that I ever knew took a desperate case in charge, 
and first brought the man to the determination that 
he never would’ drink again; and secondly to the 
solemn promise that if he ever did drink again he 
would come and tell him of it. And look at the 
wisdom which was in it. If a man says “I never 
will,” and then breaks that vow he is apt to be dis- 
couraged. He is apt, under such circumstances, to 
say, ‘No use.” Heis apt to despair, and give up, 
and say, ‘“‘I promised that I would not do it, and I 
have doneit.’”’ The chances are that he will fall right 
back, and make no further exertion. But suppose 
you say to a man, “ You are fighting with an enemy 
that will hold on, and that will worst you perhaps ; 
but it is a battle in which you must be determined 
to overcome; and whenever you are wounded come 
right to me, and show me the wound, and let me 
salve it, and then take courage, and begin again, and 
fight the matter over.” Under such circumstances 
many a man will be saved, who by a more rigorous 
course would give up in discouragement, and be 
utterly lost. Keep up as long as you can; but if 
you fall do not lose your courage. While there is 
life in you let there be that same tough, invincible 
determination, ‘‘ Iwill overcome.” 

Then there are one or two other points that I think 
are of very great importance. The first is that 
everybody with whom you are associated, and 
every body who knows you, should know that you 








are in the Christian life, and should know it, not so 
much by your profession (though there is no ob- 
jection to their knowing it in that way) as by your 
changed disposition. When a man enters upon a 
life of Christian benevolence, everybody seems to 
think that it means running about to do something 
for somebody. Now and then it does include that; 
but being busybodies in that way is net ordinarily a 
true idea of Christian benevolence. It may be 
that you have been given to censorious remarks; it 
may be that you may have been given to bitter 
criticism and tale-bearing; it may be that you have 
loved scandal, and delighted in evil of that sort. 
The spirit of benevolence may send you forth 
with tracts and books, and with tea and sugar for 
the poor; that may do well; but that is not the 
full scope of the spirit of benevolence. If your 
tongue has been a source of pain and shame and 
mortification to your neighbors, and you are actu- 
ated by the spirit of benevolence, you will make 
that tongue, to every one of your neighbors, an in- 
strument of love, either by silence or by vocaliza- 
tion, as the case may be. If there are men around 

you who are easily discouraged, a word of hope 
is better to them than a sum of money would 
be. By sympathetic kindness with your fellow- 
men; by taking sides with those that are wrong, 
with those that are at fault, with those that you do 
not like; by making men feel in every gvay in 
which it is possible for one to make another feel, 

that you are gentle toward them, and that you are 
interested in them, and that you have a genuine 
feeling of disinterested love toward them—by all 
these things, make it manifest that you are entering 
upon the service of benevolence. 

If you are a Christian, the place where you board 

will know it. You might as well light a candle and 

carry it into a dark room, and not have that room 

know it, as to bea Christian and not have persons 

see it. You might as well kindlea firein a stove, 

and not have the room where that fire is know it, as 

to light your heart by the heart of the Lord Jesus 

Christ and not have those who live with you 

know it. 

If you are a grocer, and you have given bad 

weight, and poor stuff, Christian virtue in you 

would show itself in a little plumper weight, and a 

little fresher stuff. If you are in any relations with 

men where your skill has been hitherto exerted 

rather in overreaching them and looking after your 
own advantages, Christ says, ‘‘ The spirit of benev- 
olence, in your case, is to look not every man on his 

own things, but every man also on the things of 
others. Ye are members one of another. Ye are 
brethren.”’ That is the Spirit of Christ. A true re- 
ligion does not show itself simply in hymns and 

psalms. These are instrumentalities; but the spirit 
of a man is that which indicates whether he has 

Christ in him. If he has, he will show it in his 
social! relations—at his boarding-house, or in his 
family. 

And let me say, here, that when a man who has 
not cared much for his family is converted, it is like 
taking a lump of sugar and putting it in a cup of 
tea. There is no great flash or flame there; but that 
tea issweet. If a man who never made his home 
happy is converted, you may depend upon it that 

home will become sweeter. As his heart dissolves 
under the divine influence, he will sweeten every-’ 
thing about him. 

Then, those who are just beginning to profess an 

open Christian life, ought, I think, to be very care- 

ful of another matter—namely, the great tendency 

which there is to unsympathetic separation be- 
tween themselves and their companions. Those 
who have been wounded and burnt by vicious 

indulgences must indeed separate themselves from 

their old companions, for their own salvation’s 

sake, because prayer, or the exertion of will, not 

once in ten thousand times, can keep any man 

straight who does not pray and then act on the 

prayer, ‘“‘ Lead us not into temptation.” 

As a general rule, men who have been reclaimed 

from a life of wickedness are not strong enough to 

withstand temptation; and they break down under 

it if it overtakes them. 

But where this has not been the case; where men 

have been living moral lives, and have been pursu- 
ing lawful callings, it seems to me it is very unad- 
vised and unfortunate for them to break off all 

their old associations, and go into utteriy new ones. 

It breaks up the continuity of their life in its best 
parts. Keep to your old friendships, retain your 
old acquaintances, as far as you can do it in safety 
to yourself, only breathe a higher spirit of devoted- 
ness into your social relations. Be more to men than 
you were before. It is not necessary that you 

should quote texts at them—though if an oppor- 

tunity occur, the speaking of a kind word will 

often be inestimable in its value. If you are more 
disinterested ; if you are every way a nobler man; 

if men look on you and say, *“‘ He is more industri- 
ous, he is more faithful, he is more genial, he is 
more kind, he is more friendly, he isa better man 
to me, than he was before he became a Christian,” 
that is setting an example, that is sljdding a light, 
where your whole body is better than your tongue. 
A consistent, kind, manly, zealous. life, in all the 
thousand minor relations which you sustain, is bet- 
ter than any sermon that you can preach. 


Remember, then, that in entering upon a Chris- 
tian life you do not enter upon an ideal life, though 
you seek for an ideal character. You enter upon a 
vast whirl of magnificent experiences. You enter 
upon an education in which you must toil with 
patience and faith. You will have times of defeat 
and discouragement. But through good report or 
through evil report; whether it be up-hill or down- 
hill; whether it be dark or light; whether it be in 
winter or summer; whether it be wet or dry, you 
must patiently persevere unto theend. It is those 
who persevere unto th®€ end that shall be saved. 

Only one thing more. A man who puts his whole 
shoulder to the work of the re-education and re- 
construction of his life, and puts his whole heart 
into it, at the beginning, will find every month— 
certainly every six months—an important ameliora- 
tion, You cannot tell whether you are getting bet- 





ter from one day to another; the period is too 
short ; tut fgom six months to six months you can 
see that you are really becoming stronger and 
better. 

This lst of May is a memorial Sunday with us, be- 
cause in ’°58 so many—more than two hundred— 
joined our church in a body. I look back and think 
how many of them are now on earth only in 
memory. How many of them rejoice in the heaven- 
ly land! We toil on with varied experiences, 
more or less bitterly tried; and they rejoice with 
joy unspeakable. And of those that are about to 
come forward, not a few, ere long, within a very 
short period, will have completed their whole 
earthly career, and will have gone home to rest 
from their labor. But whether your toil be long or 
short, the end will justify every tear and every en- 
deavor, and will repay a thousand-fold every self- 
denial. 





FROM LAKE SUPERIOR TO PUGET 
SOUND.* 


BY SAMUEL WILKESON, 
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H, the majesty of the depth, and the grandeur 

of the movement, and yet the security, of 
this Puget Sound! It takes about two cubic miles 
of water to raise the surface of that portion of the 
Sound above the “ Narrows,” from low to high 
water mark. This isdone in six hours through 
the Narrows, which are but little over one mile 
wide, and through which a current runs of six 
knots at its strongest—perhaps seven. To pass 
two cubic miles of water through this channel in 
six hours, with a tide-flow of six and two-third 
knots, requires a depth of 270 feet from shore to 
shore. ,To appreciate this vast commercial ar- 
rangement by Nature—reduce that depth to forty 
feet even, (nearly twice what there is over the bar 
to the entrance of New York Harbor), and you 
will have to increase the velocity of the current 
through the Narrows to about forty-five miles 
per hour! But the seven-knot current, I ween, 
first frightened and then filled with admiration 
the officers and crews of the two men-of-war 
under Admiral Wilkes’ command. He whirled 
through the “Narrows” in this wise: “The 
scenery of the Pass is very fine. On all sides are 
high, projecting bluffs of sandstone, rising almost 
perpendicularly from the water. The tide, which 
runs through the Narrows with great velocity, 
causes many eddies and #vhirlpools, through which 
a ship is carried with extraordinary rapidity, 
while the danger seems to be imminent. The 
Porpoise succeeded in entering the Narrows first, 
and in a few minutes was lost sight of. The 
Vincennes entered, and seemed at first to be hur- 
rying to destruction, with her sails quite aback. 
We were carried onward wholly by the force of 
the tide, and had backed and filled only once, be- 
fore we found ourselves in as spacious a Sound as 
the one we had just left.” 


The word “divine” is lightly used by writers. 
But I have seen a beauty that was divine—a beauty 
that was God’s own influence shining straight 
down into a man’s soul and transforming and 
transfiguring him. There are places on Puget 
Sound from which are visible, all at once, the 
three snow-clad peaks of Rainiér, St. Helen’s, and 
Hood—a trinity of moral majesty and blazing 
beauty, before which men must make haste to 
tear off all wrappages of pretense and assumption, 
and walk out of every selfishness and folly (as 
crustaceans in their development walk out of 
their shells), and stand sorrowfully with bent 
heads, till authorized to stand humbly erect, 
stricken with a sense of the grandeur of the 
Universe, and the grandeur of their place and 
their work in it, and a passionate longing to be 
wise, pure, patient, and like unto Gop. I am 
honored with the friendship of acitizen of Olympia, 
a man of brains, heart, and education, to whom I 
am more indebted for what I know of Washing- 
ton Territory than I am to all other instruction. 
Use, in him, has not thickened sensibility to the 
moral impressions of these divine snow-capped 
heights. He said to me one night, in a voice that 
sank low, and with eyes that grew humid : “ Dur- 
ing the many years of my residence amid these 
scenes of physical grandeur, I have always ap- 
pealed to the mountains for counsel, advice, and 
consolation, and never in vain. The storms of my 
petty anger, the vexations of life, and the many 
misfortunes incident to human existence, all 
gradually and imperceptibly sink to zero in the 
presence of these awful but silent counselors. 
Their solemn vastness, their stainless purity, 
their mighty silence, fill my mind with percep- 
tions of the Great, the Good, the Eternal.” What 
a privilege to live within an influence like this 
never-ending in its duration, accessible at any 
minute of the day, listening and responsive to 
you by starlight, by moonlight, hearing you in 
your trouble and answering your cries eighty, 
ninety, a hundred miles away. 


CHAPTER x. 
THE GREAT PLAIN OF THE COLUMBIA. 
HE Cascade range of mountains, crossing 
Washington Territory upon a line nearly 
north and south, divides the country into two 
parts dissimilar in geological structure, topog- 
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raphy, climate, soil, and preductions. The terri- 
tory cannot be treated as a whole by geographer 
or physicist. Facts applicable to one side of the 
mountains are wholly inapplicable to the other. 
A distance of thirty-five or forty miles, the width 
of the base of the range, makes different condi- 
tions of life to man, animals and plants. There 
is no homogeneity in the territory. In time it 
will prove impossible to hold its two parts politi- 
cally together. The Cascades will be a political 
boundary as they now are a geologic and climatic 
boundary. 

Thus far I have written from the basin of 
Puget Sound, of Washington Territory to the 
west of the Cascade range. Now we will go 
through the range and enter the Valley of the 
Columbia which fills the immense space between 
the Rocky Mountains and the northern continua- 
tion of the Sierra Nevadas baptised “Cascades” 
with its own everywhere falling waters. 

An overture :— 

About eighty miles above Walla Walla, on the 
Columbia river, the mighty stream flowing be- 
tween perpendicular walls of rock two hundred 
and fifty feet high, these walls being built by the 
Master’s hand of breccia, amygdaloid, basalt and 
lava, the voyager by canoe looking upward will 
see half way to the top of one of these faces 
of marvelous masonry. a leafless tree with a rind 
of asbestos instead of bark. The gentlemen of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company have been in the 
habit for half a century, as they passed this forest- 
legacy of a dead and buried epoch, to show their 
skill with the rifle by dropping into their canoes, 
with a blow of a ball, pieces of the extremities of 
the limbs. The tree is wholly petrified. It is re- 
tained, in its isolated suspension, by the hold of 
its roots, twisted and interlocked in the seams 
and crevices between layers of lava of different 
eruptions. It is one hundred and twenty-five’ 
feet above the river. No flood could have de- 
posited it there. The testimony of the twisted 
and intertwined roots that the tree grew where it 
stands, is conclusive. The testimony would seem 
to be conclusive, too, that the tree, after being 
silicified, was denuded from its volcanic matrix 
by water action—likewise that the Columbia has 
guttered down through the lava to its present 
level. 

On our way up the wonderful river. This is 
Cape Horn, the first great outlying buttress of 
the Cascade range, rising out of the water perpen- 
dicularly hundreds of feet, glittering threads and 
ribbons of silver-foaming water flowing and 
fluttering downward, part of the baptism which 
has named the mountain range. Behind us West 
Washington escaped, almost wholly, the volcanic 
overflow which deluged a large portion of the 
Pacific coast. As a consequence it is the best 
watered portion of the coast. The stratified 
sandstones, wherever they crop out, bring to the 
surface not only the moisture deposited in the 
form of rain, but the melting of the snows of 
lofty mountains, producing innumerable springs 
of clear, soft and cold water. Ahead of us the 
aqueous has given place to the igneous—the sand- 
stone to basalt. Examining the ravines which 
open out to the river on either hand, we see that 
the underlying sandstone and silt are in position. 
But they are not visible a little above the present 
surface of the river. All above that general level 
to the very summits of the mountains, which here 
are four or five thousand feet high, is basalt, 
partly columnar, partly irregular. 

To be Continued. 





INCONCEIVABILITY vs. IGNORANCE, 
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NO. I, 


N the bold attempts which are made to solve 
the mysteries of nature and reduce them to 
scientific statement, many devices and styles of 
reasoning are used which will not bear scrutiny. 
The watchword of the day is that science must be 
made popular, and Huxley’s best efforts may be 
had by the working-men of England for a penny. 
But science, in becoming popular, rapidly travels 
toward high fiction. It cannot be nice and dis- 
criminating on the rostrum, disturbed by the 
plaudits of admiring crowds; and when it gets 
back to t: » laboratory, it cannot so easily throw 
off the effe: ts of the elation as to do clean work in 
analysis and synthesis. 

Many brilliant theories which rise gloriously 
before the crowds are inflated and made to rise 
by virtue of sophisms, sometimes unconsciously 
originated, more often artfully designed to carry 
a point which is outside of the simple love of 
truth. If the tendency of science is not to reduce 
all things to gas as the ultimate condition of mat- 
ter, at least there is much that is gaseous in many 
prevailing theories. Such a charge is not te be 
rashly made. Science is to have its proper respect ; 
but when in certain popular presentations it has 
destructive effects on old beliefs, these are not to 
be surrendered without putting theorists on their 
trial. In so doing, we shall find many underlying 
premises which are only appeals to sentiment, and 
not known to fact. Reduced within the limits of 
proper demonstration, about half of what is sup- 
posed to have been shown regarding the consti- 
tution and laws of the universe and its evolution, 
and of what considers itself about ready to take 
its seat among the fixed things of science, will 
evaporate into thin air. 

Inconceivability is a very ready weapon of logic 





to the hand of those who have theories te com- 
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mend. Properly introduced in an argument, and 
making its obeisance to the supposed common 
sense or instinctive sense of the audience, it is 
competent to supply any lack of facts or proof, 
and to mask the raggedness of an inductive 
hypothesis as it leaps to the pinnacles of the Uni- 
verse and of fame. Inconceivability is an appeal 
to some sort of preconception on the given sub- 
ject, and the most interesting question whether 
that preconception has good foundation is quietly 
withdrawn from sight; as the reasoner is most 
anxious, like any magician, to make you look an- 
other way. But inconceivability is often but a 
trifle removed from ignorance; it correlates with 
and is to be measured by it. Itis, indeed, fre- 
quently only the alternative of ignorance, and as 
the latter is disagreeable, not to say inconvenient, 
the pride of the listener is engaged at once to ac- 
cept the alternative. 

Inconceivability in scientific reasoning has this 
fatal quality, that all manner of personal error 
gets hopelessly mixed with it—sentiment, whims, 
narrowness or giddiness of: temperament,—that 
which astronomical observers are careful to allow 
for among themselves, under the head of “per- 
sonality” or “ subjectivity” or “ personal equation,” 
and get rid of, after a fashion, by a correction in 
figures. Mr. A. is alittle slow, and you must add 
some tenths or hundredths of a second to his ob- 
servation, which at the other end of the line may 
make a difference of a million miles or so. Mr. 
B. sees the sun’s corona stellate; Mr. C., at the 
same place and moment, sees it in elliptical rings, 
and thereupon it becomes a grave question in the 
astronomical coterie whether the whole corona 
must not be wiped from the slate as a matter of 
subjectivity, a fiction of the eye. When you come 
to adapt this plan of corrections to Inconceiv- 
ability, there is an everlasting muddle, unless you 
wipe it off the slate, and be content to know what 
can be proved without it, and as for the rest—let 
it alone. 

Comets’ tails come in for their fair share of in- 
quiry. They bave an unearthly way of spreading 
themselves suddenly out over a vast track in the 
heavens, as long as from here to the sun or more. 
But what chiefly amazes one is, that when the 
nucleus or head makes its turn to round the sun, 
the tip end of the tail, out say 100,000,000 miles, 
must take on a tremendous pace to keep up, and 
it may travel through half the circle of that radius 
in four hours! That is to say, an attenuated streak 
of something less than star-dust, or smoke, or gas, 
whose glimmer may scarcely be said to veil the 
stars behind it, can be thus whirled through such 
an are in space, and not be broken. Really we 
can more easily believe in a rope of sand flung out 
from here to lasso thé moon. From all our know- 
ledge of matter and of motion, it is simply incon- 
ceivable that it can be matter at all, that makes 
such leaps in space. So this inconceivability helps 
ts on to a theory. 

Being as it 18, plainly, not matter, says one, it is 
a streak of light, or a beam of some kind of force- 
emanation, wlliich shoots down the realms of 
space. You can cleverly hit the idea by putting a 
looking-glass in the sun and shooting the re- 
flected ray with wonderful quickness through an 
immense are by a slight play of the wrist. If the 
the ray were only intense enough, you might 
jump it through the whole half of heaven’s dome 
as quickly as you ean turn your hand over. This 
so beautiful theory will last till you strike an- 
other inconceivability. Neither light nor any 
force whatever has any known manifestation ex- 
cept in connection with matter. There must, then, 
be matter filling space, and matter sufficiently 
concentrated to reflect light, or we cannot see it, 
however much there may be of it. We see no 
streaks of light, or electricity, or any other force 
on their way to us from the sun, because there is 
no matter, at least of sufficient density, to make 
them visible; or, if there was matter of such 
density, it would retard the earth, and soon send 
it whirling to the sun. To meet the difficulties, 
some have even suggested that light must change 
its character as a force when it gets into space. 

While you stumble with this theory, another 
helps you to your feet. The tail is an electrical 
brush, such as we may see flying from the pole of 
a battery. The sun electrifies the comet, and the 
surp.us charge flies off into space. The chief 
merit of this theory is that it gets many people off 
their depth in scientific knowledge, and they can- 
not see the little dilemma that resides in it in the 
shape of an inconceivability. From what is 
known of electricity, it has no reason to be, or to 
make any scenic display of itself, except there be 
two bodies of material substance separated, so 
that it has an opportunity to make a leap over 
the interval between them. But here is a con- 
tinuous flow of electrical light (no one has yet 
told us what this light is made of) from the 
nucleus to an are of an imaginary circle, projected 
in the heavens by our eyes, and conveniently fol- 
lowing this same nothing around, thereby mak- 
ing a tail; an inconceivability worse than the 
first. We need pursue this puzzle no farther. It 
_ isa pugilistic encounter between what we know 
and what we don’t know, in which what we don’t 
know, being so much the heavier weight, forever 
gets the better of theory. 

Take now a broader view of comet-nature as a 
whole. According to the few observations that 
have been made with the spectroscope, a comet 
would appear to be self-luminous—a glowing mags 
of gas, feebly reflecting a little sun-light, and with 
hints of elementary matter unknown to earth. 


Prof. Roscoe sums the state of the comet ques- 
tion admirably. “‘ We are utterly at a loss to know 
how such a body as a comet can be self-luminous; 
the mass of the comet, I believe, is astronomically 
inappreciable. We do not know whether there is 
as much matter in this comet (Brovsen’s) as would 
fill this room, or as much as would fill one’s hat, 
and this amount of matter is spread over an enor- 
mous space. The diameter is about 60,700 miles. 
How matter in this attenuated form can be kept 
at the high temperature necessary for the gas 
to become incandescent, is a sukject on which we 
cannot even speculate.” Sir John Herschel esti- 
mates the weight of a comet as lying between a 
few ounces and a few pounds. Dr. Tyndall thinks 
that a few ounces of allyl would furnish Donati’s 
comet with its substance; that is to say, a spread 
30,000,000 miles in length and 90,000 thickness—a 
thickness through which you can see stars the 
on the other side, when a slight earthly mist would 
obscure them. 

Some comets all but graze the sun, and then 
travel off beyond Neptune, and the heat to which 
they are subjected is 3,000 times more when near 
the sun than when at the opposite point of the 
orbit. Some cannot complete their periods of re- 
turn within thousands of centuries. The comet 
of 1844 has a period of 100,000 years. The comet 
of 1680 traveled 1,200,000 miles in an hour, and shot 
out a tail of 60,000,000 miles in two days. Comets 
travel in all manner of circuits, without refer- 
ence to the plane of the ecliptic, and their motion 
may or may not be in the same direction with 
that of the planets, nor are they very particular 
as to where they strike. One is supposed to have 
enveloped the earth with a peculiar mist in 1861; 
another entangled its tail in Jupiter’s satellites. 
The satellites did not seem to mind it at all. Some 
tails are spread out on approaching the sun, or 
again, the tail may be drawn in under like circum- 
stances, and the whole comet gather itself into 
smaller compass under the influence of the sun’s 
heat. Lastly,.the number of comets which make 
the sun their focus is estimated at somewhere be- 
tween 17,000,000 and 500,000,000. 

The most thoughtful astronomers hold judgment 
in suspense before such an array of facts. That a 
fraction of matter no more than a school-boy could 
carry in his satchel can traverse enormous spaces, 
and yet keep true to the sun as a center, coming 
sometimes no nearer than 200,000,000 miles, yet 
coming at the appointed time to spread itself 
in splendor over a vast tract of sky, is some- 
thing of which we may speak as Herschel does 
of the tail. “It is in defiance of gravitation 
and even of the laws of motion itself.” We know 
nothing here of gasses reflecting sun-light, nor of 
the possibility of attenuated gas being kept at 
white heat, nor of its expanding in one case and 
contracting in another on approaching the sun. 

If we have talk of inconceivability, we might as 
well say at once, comets are utterly inconceivable 
things, and therefore ought not to be at all. But 
they are; which is to say, that there are things out 
of the range of all our preconceptions; that there 
are forms of matter and laws of foree of which we 
have no experience here; that our knowledge 
is bounded within narrow limits; that our ignor- 
ance isexpansive. Our doctrines of evolution and 
of force stumble fatally on these eccentric strang- 
ers, and this is the more important becanse they 
stand, in some sort, as messengers between our 
solar system and the outer universe, and they 
must be explained before any of our general laws 
and conceptions can be justified as science, and 
before we can talk intelligently of worlds lying 
beyond the solar system. 





~ Public Opinion. 


CALVINISM AND CALVINISTS. 
[From a Lecture by Froude.) 











AM going to ask you to consider how it came 

to pass that, if Calvinism is indeed the bard 
and unreasonable creed which modern enlighten- 
ment declares it to be, it has possessed such singular 
attractions in past times for some of the greatest of 
men that ever lived; and how—being, as we are 
told, fatal to morality, because it denies free will,— 
the first symptom of its operation, wherever it 
established itself, was to obliterate the distinotion 
between sins and crimes, and make the moral law 
the rule of life for States as well as persons. I shall 
ask you again why, if it be a creed of intellectual 
servitude, it was able to inspire and sustain the 
bravest efforts ever made by man to break the yoke 
.of unjust authority. When all else has failed— 
when patriotism has covered its face, and human 
courage has broken down; when intellect has 
yielded, as Gibbon says, ‘“‘ with a smile ora sigh,” 
content to philosophize in the closet, and abroad to 
worship with the vulgar; when emotion, and senti- 
ment, and tender, imaginative piety have become 
the handmaids of superstition, and have dreamt 
themselves into forgetfulness that there is any dif- 
ference between lies and truth,—the slavish belief 
called Calvinism, in one or other of its many forms, 
has born ever an inflexible front to illusion and 
mendacity, and has preferred rather to be ground 
to powder like flint than to bend before violence or 
melt under enervating temptation. 

It is enough to mention the names of William 
the Silent, of Luther—for on the points of which 
I am speaking Luther was one with Oalvin—of 
your own Knox and Andrew Melville and the 
Regent Murray ; of Coligny, of our English Crom- 
well, of Milton, of John Bunyan. These were men 
possessed of all the qualities which give nobility and 








grandeur to human nature—men whose life was as sity, might hardly hesitate to flay the whole African 


upright as their intellect was commanding, and 
their public aims untainted with selfishness; un- 
alterably just when duty required them to be stern, 
but with the tenderness of a woman in their hearts, 
frank, true, cheerful, humorous; as unlike sour 
fauvatics as it is possible to imagine any one, and 
able in some way to sound the key-note to which 
every brave and faithful heart in Europe instinet- 
ively vibrated. 


SPEECH-MAKING IN PRAYER. 
{From the Liberal Christian.) 
6 OULD prayer offered in public be an 
9 


oration? A few months ago, we went to a 
Church on a Sunday evening in a large country 
town, and heard something which so, impressed us 
that we have since thought about it very often. It 
was not the sermon; there was nothing memorable 
in that. It was a prayer, or, at least, when the 
minister began he said: ‘“‘ Let us pray,’’ and the 
people bowed their heads as if in supplication. 
Then we heard, first, a brief eulogy on human 
nature, setting forth its dignity and independence. 
Then there was a description of the horrible and 
enslaving effecis of superstition, and of false views 
of thg character of God, which have always been 
saleabaned in the Christian Church. After this, 
the results of modern theological criticism were 
summed up, and the prayer concluded with a 
sketch in outline of the “‘ good time coming, when 
man will be emancipated from the bondage of tra- 
ditions, and rites, and superstitious usages, and 
will reverence and worship only the Divine in his 
own nature.’’ This is no caricature; it isan accu- 
rate report of what we heard on the occasion re- 
ferred to, and in important respects it is much like 
what we have often heard in our own denomination 
and in others. There is a great deal of praying in 
public that closely resembles speech-making. Of 
course, We intend no criticism of the obvious ideas 
and opinions of the minister whom we heard; we 
only ask whether such an oration can properly be 
termed a prayer? 


A BREEZE FROM THE RIGHT QUARTER. 
{From the Western Watchman (Roman Catholic), of St. Louis.) 


NDER our Jaw the toleration and equal pro- 
tection of all creeds is correlative with the 
espousal of none. It means, not that the govern- 
ment shall be equally generous, but shall be equally 
just, with all. We hold it as morally criminal for 
any Catholic in any legislative body in the world to 
vote money or lands for the support of heresy; but 
we regard it as quite lawful and, in this country, 
eminently proper for Catholics in Congress, assem- 
bly, or council, to oppose any appropriation for the 
endowment of the Church. We hold that a Cath- 
olic who in our General Assembly would aid by his 
voice or vote in the passage of any act furthering 
the spread of false religion would be guilty of a 
mortal sin. We cannot, under any color of law or 
liberality, become participators directly in the 
crime of others. If then, we must oppose State 
appropriations to Protestants, it is neither right nor 
honest in us to ask them to aid usin a like manner 
and matter. We have opposed appropria- 
tions by our city council even to the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, though on other grounds, and we 
should at any time oppose the diversion of any 
public money to any object the direct object of 
which is the dissemination of Catholic doctrine. 
Weare willing to build our own churches, and pay 
for them when built; and the only privilege we al- 
low heretics is that of doing the same. ' 


THE FORCE BILL IN THE LIGHT OF POLICY. 


{A Letter from Henry B. Stanton to Gerrit Smith, in the N. Y, 
World, May 5.) 


HE so-called Ku-Klux law recently enacted by 
Congress, purports, according to its title, to be 
* An aot to enforce the provisions of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
and for other purposes.” Its pretended objects are 
to prevent and punish the Ku Klux outrages which 
prevail in some portions of the Southern States. 
Those outrages being palpably violations of the laws 
and authority of the States wherein they are com- 
mitted, I need not say to so thorough a student of 
the Constitution as you are that this law is not war- 
ranted by anything in that amendment, for the plain 
reason that the offenses in question are not included 
among those prohibited by the amendment. To 
assert, therefore, that this is “‘ appropriate legisla- 
tion’’ under this amendment for curbing the Ku- 
Klux marauders, is a false pretense which brings 
this novel provision of the Constitution into disre-: 
pute, arouses needless animosity against it, and 
tends to precipitate upon the country at an unfortu- 
nate moment the very serious issue whether a 
soaroely-tried article of the Constitution, which can 
be made the cover for such oppressive legislation to 
promote p san objects, ought not, together with 
its legitimate offspring which confers suffrage upon 
the negro, to be stricken from the instrument. 

It is on this latter point that I would address ear- 
nest words to the real friends of the colored race. 
Do they forget that these two amendments can be 
stricken from the Copstitution by the same means 
through which they were engrafted upon it? A 
submission of the proposition to the State Legisla- 
tures by two-thirds of both Houses of Congress, and 
its ratification by three-fourths of those legislatures 
finishes the work. And, according to the precedents 
established by the Republicans while getting these 
amendments into the Constitution, the process of 
ratification may be continued until the requisite 
number of States is obtained; and the intermediate 
withdrawal of its ratificaflon by a State is to be dis- 
regarded. I warn our colored citizens that the time 
will come when these two amendments will be blot- 
ted from the Constitution, unless reckless partisans 
cease to experiment upon them by wresting there- 
from a species of exasperating legislation which 
they do not authorize. Pseudo friends of the negro, 
who, under the pressure of an extreme party neces- 


race if they could cut their cuticle into ballots of the 
approved sort, may for a time be able to govern the 
South as England rules India and Ireland, but they 
cannot permanently pin these amendments upon 
the Constitution with the bayonets of the regular 
army. 

If issolely, my dear sir, for the purpose of pre- 
senting this last mentioned phase of the subject to 
your consideration that I address this letter to you ; 
yea, that I write it at all. Throughout the larger 
part of the period during which you have taken note 
of public affairs, the political party that would be 
the most likely under an exasperated condition of 
public opinion to strike down these amendments has 
held a majority of two-thirds in both Houses of 
Congress, and a majority in the Legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States. What has been so often true 
heretofore may occur again ere long. Such sweep- 
ing revolutions in parties as you have more than 
once witnessed, would accomplish it in four or five 
years. Let this unauthorized and irritating kind of 
legislation be kept up for partisan purposes, under 
the false pretense of enforcing these amendments, 
and you and I may live long enough to learn that 
they are fastened to the Constitution by afrail teth- 
er. Then will their friends bitterly regret that self- 
ish politicians were allowed to render their provis- 
ions peculiarly repulsive to large masses of the 
people, and to prevent them from silently and 
gradually working their way into popular favor. 


It seems to me thata policy of conciliation towards 
the South, and the prompt concession of all privi- 
leges 1o all persons, is the true way to. preserve the 
rights of all classes of citizens, and is the first step 
towards restoring order to that section of the coun- 
try. Atall events, speaking in the interests of the 
eolored race, and solicitous for the preservation of 
the three recent amendments to the Constitution, I 
trust that if, in a time of profound peace, one-third 
of the Southern States are to be declared in rebel- 
lion, and, under a suspension of the habeas corpus, 
persons who commit crimes against their local laws 
are, by authority of the President, to be tried at the 
drum-head, and imprisoned or shot according to 
martial law, it will be done upon some other pretext 
than that of enforcing these amendments. Born 
amtd convulsions, they have had a troubled exist- 
ence, and are stillin the weakness of infancy. Those 
who would preserve their life till they reach that 
vigorous maturity when they can take care of them- 
selves, will abstain from thrusting them into un- 
seemly quarrels and unnecessary perils. They need 
friends; they need them in the South; they need 
them in the Democratic party; they need them 
among constitutional lawyers; they need them now. 
While we may win their opponents by conciliation, 
we cannot convince them by unconstitutional acts 
of Congress, nor silence them by the bayonets of the 


Federal executive. y 


A SHAM FIGHT—THE WAY THE ENGLISH VOLUN- 


TEERS ARE TRAINED. 


{From a Correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette.) 

A$ to the fight, of course I only know what 

happened to the division of which I was a 
unit. We fell in at 10 a. m.; did not leave the level 
until 12:10; completed the march past at 1:45 p. m. 
From 10:12 until 6 p. m. we did not halt for ten con- 
secutive minutes. The ground was stiff, the plow- 
land being heavy and difficult to get over; we were 
marched up a steep hill, ou the crest of which we 
were halted, forming a conspicuous mark for the 
enemy’s battery, of which we were within easy 
range, and well pounded we were. After a short 
pause we were marched from the “ cloud-kissing ”’ 
hill down the corresponding slope to that up which 
we had previously labored; no skirmishers were 
thrown out, and ere long we arrived within range of 
the opposing line, which had been posted on the side 
of the next slope to await our attack. As we were 
taking up our position, deploying from quarter col- 
umn, we were greeted with an infernal fire; we did 
not hurry, did not even move at the double; as soon 
as we were conveniently arranged, we calmly,accord- 
ing to orders, commenced independent firing at the 
men by whom we had already, in no very lively im- 
agination, been entirely destroyed. Nor was this all ; 
but on glancing to our rear we found another force 
covered by skirmishers advancing upon us. Lost al- 
ready, we could only suppose that we had been com- 
pletely surrounded. We retreated, the skirmishers 
into whose arms we unreservedly marched did not 
fire upon us. We were halted. So far as we could 
understand, our successful enemy had been relieved, 
and a fresh foe opened fire on our desponding ranks 
at a distance which none of us estimated at less than 
1,200, some at 1,500 yards. (The Snider is sighted for 
950 yards.) The force in our rear relieved us, and 
when they were in turn beaten back, we again mer- 
rily advanced, thus bringing our defeated and de- 
moralized division once more face to face with a 
comparatively fresh, confident, and victorious body 
of men. Again our front was uncovered ; not a 
skirmisher had we to cover our advance, yet our 
enemy had skirmishers lying down and popping at 
us, even while we were for a few minutes lying 
down, discussing at ease the contents of our haver- 
sacks; moreover, the enemy’s skirmishers had com- 
pletely turned our right flank. Well might an old 
soldier, with five medals on his breast, say at this 
moment, “If this is the new kind of soldiering, 
thank God my fighting days are over.” Well might 
the intelligent men of our division, among whom 
were the best educated, most capable men of the 
whole volunteer service, feel utterly disgusted. No 
wonder that one commander should say, ‘‘I never 
come here with the idea of learning anything.” A 
more complete fiasco than our part of the sham fight 
was never enacted. A volunteer artillery officer 
who was opposed to us, said: “Of course you did 
not like it—it’s never pleasant to be licked; but we 
had splendid fun, pounding away into the flank of 
one of your batteries for an hour without a shot 
being returned,” If this is fun—which I doubt—it 
is certainly not soldiering. An umpire would have 





marched our division off the ground, 








May 10, 1871. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Our City Board of Education -will be known 
hereafter as the Department of Public Instruction, 
the members, as we have noticed before, being ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, instead of elected as hereto- 
fore. The former officers of the Board have been 
reappointed toa full term of five years. 2 


Governor Randolph, of New Jersey, as empow- 
ered by the State Legislature at its recent session, 
has appointed a Commission of seven to examine 
the Educational systems of other States and coun- 
tries, with a view to developing and reporting a 
plan of free school education embodying the best 
features of the most successful systems. Doctor 
MecCosh and President Campbell, of Rutgers, are 
members of the Commission. 








An advanced course of instruction in philology 
has been developed in the Department of Philosophy 
and the Fine Arts at Yale. Prof. Whitney is to 
teach the general principles of linguistic science, the 
comparative philology of the Indo-Kuropean lan- 
guages and the Sanskrit languages. Greek will be 
under the care of Profs. Hadley and Packard; Latin 
will be taught by Prof. Thacher, who will also take 
the Gothic: Mr. Lounsberry takes Anglo-Saxon; 
Prof. Coe, the modern Romanic languages; Prag. 
Day, Hebrew and other Semitic languages; and Mr. 
Van Name, Chinese and Japanese. The School will 
be opened next September. 


Commissioner Eaton is preparing for publica- 
tion a digest of the school laws of the different 
States and territories. The pamphlet will be widely 
eirculated and will be of great value, as it will give 
in small compass a comparative view of the distinc- 
tive features of the various school systems of the 
the country. 


The Trustees of the projected State Normal 
School of Rhode Island have decided to establish the 
school at Providence. 


The President of the Delaware Normal Univer- 
sity took an active part in the recent discussion of 
the Educational poverty of that State, as exposed by 
the Bureau of Education. The Democrats of the 
Legislature have revenged themselves by revoking 
the charter of the University. Inasmuch as the 
State was paid its fee for the Act of Incorporation, 
and has never been called on for a dollar in aid of 
the institution, this unjustifiable meanness on the 
part of the Legislature has stirred up considerable 
indignation among the teachers, students, and 
friends of the School. 


The first annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation League of Ireland was held in Belfast early 
in April. Among the resolutions adopted was one 
expressing a determination to secure, by act of Par- 
liament, the united education of all the children in 
Ireland in national schools, in which full respect 
shall be paid to parental authority in all matters 
affecting religious faith and conviction, and from 
which even the suspicion of proselytism shail be 
banished. Other resolutions were passed express- 
ing grief and indignation at the recommendation of 
the Royal Commissioners touching primary educa- 
tion in Ireland and favoring sectarian teaching, and 
promising strenuous opposition to their execution. 


Industrial Universities, sustained by State 
grants, after the fashion of State Agricultural Col- 
leges, are called for by the Wool Manufacturers’ 
Association of the North West. 


The liberal action of the Educational Conven- 
tion lately held at Marion, Alabama, with regard to 
the instructien of freedmen, is very encouraging. 
The people of the South are evidently beginning to 
see that if they do not provide for the education of 
the blacks some one else will. As the Lynchburg 
Virginian pertinently remarks, the exercise of a 
little common sense will teach them that their true 
interest is ‘‘to commit the growing negro race to 
the guidance of intelligent, virtuous teachers, 
selected from among our own people, and that pub- 
lic opinion must be modified so as to meet the exi- 
gency of the case.” Above all, the employment 
must be made respectable. ‘‘We must not sneer at 
teachers of negro schools, if they be otherwise wor- 
thy ; but remember that they are engaged in a work 
which has been ordained by the State, and in the 
discharge of duties devolved upon them by its chosen 
agents.’”’ The Superintendent of the Schools of 
Richmond has effected almost a revolution in regard 
to this matter, especially among teachers, by refus- 
ing to consider the application of any candidate, 
who insists én teaching white children only. 


BOOKS. 


(World Essays.) Among My Books. New York: 
E. J. Hale & Son. 1871. 


We especially recommend this book to those who 
consider the growing predominance of newspaper 
literature as altogether hostile to leisurely culture. 
Its chapters were first published in one of the New 
York dailies, whose columns fully illustrate the de- 
fects as well as the merits of average modern jour- 
nalism. But these essays are full of the most de- 
lightful spirit of true literary culture. They sug- 
gest not the “sanctum,” with its hurry and con- 
fusion, but the scholar’s library. We fancy the 
shelves lined with well-worn volumes, the pleasant 
confusion of books and papers on the table, the 
flickering light from the wood-fire on the hearth, 
the author sitting in his easy-ohair beside it, utter- 
ing such genial, delightful talk as fills the pages 
‘before us. We may perhaps be pardoned for add- 
ing to the picture from a suggestion in the book’s 
dedication—"‘ to my young daughter, companion of 
the lonely hours when these essays were written,” 

The subjects written of are so well deseribed by 
the title as in some degree, though by no means 
wholly, to reconcile us to the duplication of a 
name already applied to another work. The right 
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of property in the title is with Mr. Lowell, but 
whatever right isimplied in superior fitness might 
better be claimed by the anonymous author. He 
goes as far back in his rambles as Clarendon, returns 
often to the age of Queen Anne, and touches here 
and there throughout the succeeding time. Gen- 
erally a single author is his announced theme, but 
sometimes a class of books, as those of travel, or 
concerning the Stuarts. He never adheres rigidly 
to his main subject, but continually glances off into 
suggested quotation or anecdote. This freedom of 
method is aspecial charm of the book. The variety, 
the air of leisure, which it imparts, gives a grace 
which specially belongs to conversation in its best 
form. It is evidently to a wide familiarity with 
literary fields that the reader owes the frequent il- 
lustration of @ topic by some unfamiliar quotation, 
and the pleasant surprise of finding old favorites 
set in a new light. The writer draws often on the 
recollections of his own travels, giving bits of de- 
scription with a very picturesque touch. It needs 
not his word that we should know him to be old. 
Such mellowness, such self-contained and calm ex- 
pression of warm feeling and strong conviction, 
comes not of crude youth or strenuous middle life. 
Itis the rich fruit which Time only can mature. 
* Old wine to drink, old wood to burn, old books to 
read.”’ It is in conformity with this characteristic, 
that is far from unpleasant, that our author shows 
often a strong predilection for the ways and the 
days that are gone. The ‘ Modern Thinker,” with 
his irreverence, his skepticism, his unrestfulness, 
finds little’ favor in his eyes. He touches lightly on 
religious themes, but old-fashioned Christianity has 
his devout allegiance. One of his finest chapters, 
to our thinking, is that on the Prayer-Book. His 
heart is undisguisedly and undividedly with the 
“lost cause’ of the South. Puritanism, past or 
present, he cordially hates. Yet our resentment is 
hardly stirred when he traverses our own strong 
convictions. His sincerity commands our respect, 
and his courtesy disarms our hostility while on this 
neutral ground of literature, to whose restrictions 
he is very true. There is pleasure to us in seeing a 
man calmly place himself in opposition to the pre- 
vailing current of opinion, as when our author, 
with unusual warmth, breaks forth of Chesterfield : 
** Honor, I say defiantly, to the memory of.a patriot 
when patriotism was rare, a statesman, a scholar, a 
loving, anxious parent and the writer, in 
my poor judgment, of the best English prose of his 
times.”” A more striking instance of his independ- 
ence is the criticism on Dickens. In the face of the 
flood of indiscriminate praise called out upon his 
death, four author criticises him with a severity 
which will doubtless be highly unpopular, but 
which one reader, af least, believes to be scarcely 
more than just. In his exaltation of Thackeray’s 
genius in comparison with that of Dickens, he will 
find sympathizers, few perhaps, but strong in their 
faith. To Thackeray he devotes a chapter and a 
half, which we have found very delightful. 


We took up this little volume hardly prepossessed 
in its favor by the wide eulogy which it has re- 
ceived, and which, in the state of our newspaper 
criticism, affords but slight presumption in a work’s 
favor. But though in saying this we may have dis- 
credited our own witness, we nevertheless avouch 
that the book has thoroughly fascinated us. The 
pure, free, and graceful English of its style is a gar- 
ment worthy of its thought. It is a small volume— 
some two hundred and seventy duodecimo pages— 
and we suspect that with not a few readers it will 
fare as with us—being first read rapidly through 
under the seduction of unfailing interest, and then 
laid conveniently at hand, to brighten many an 
idle hour with fragments easily read and yielding a 
sweetness that lingers in the taste. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Musings Over “ The Christian Year” and “ Lyra 
Innocentium.’’ By Charlotte Mary Yonge. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) To the elder and more 
seriously minded of our readers Keble’s Christian 
Year needs no introduction, and to them probably 
the volume which lies before us jvill commend itself 
when we have in a few words described its general 
plan, Miss Yonge who has won a wide fame as the 
author of The Heir of Redclyffe, and numerous oth- 
er admirable and wholly unobjectionable works of 
fiction, was it seems a parishioner of Mr, Keble, her 
home being within a short distance of Hursley Vicar- 
age, where he spent the last thirty years of his gen- 
ial, happy, Christian life. The book opens with sey- 
eral chapters, two of which are written by friends of 
Mr. Keble and of the author, descriptive of Hursley 
Vicarage, its Vicar, and the kind of life which was 
lived in the neighborhood. This personal descrip- 
tion is quite vivid, giving one a very clear idea of the 
author of The Christian Year, and written in Miss 
Yonge’s happiest vein. These fascinating prelimin- 
ary chapters are succeeded by those which give the 
volume its title, and are in fact a sgyt of commenta- 
ry—to use a very dry and inadequate phrase—upon 
the poems which have made Mr. Keble’s name famil- 
iar all over Christendom. To us it has always seem- 
ed to be an ungracious task to attempt a delineation 
of poetry by the aid of essays in prose. Poetry like 
painting should explain itself, and yet The Christian 
Year is so widely used as a companion to the Psalter 
that we can readily understand how Miss Yonge 
should feel justified in attempting to annotate its 
devotional poems, for the study and comprehension 
of which she had unusual facilities. While, there- 
fore, she does not attempt anything like a critical 
analysis of her complex subject, she may fairly claim 
to) have explained in a way that will doubtless be 
satisfactory to many readers, certain constructive 
difficulties, and incomprehensible allusions upon 
which even its warmest admirers may have stum- 
bled in The Christian Year. 


Lawyer and Client. By Wm. Allen Butler. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) This neat little 
volume reproduces in book form the lecture which 
Mr. Butler recently delivered before the Law School 
of the University of New York. The reader will find 





it sprightly, witty and suggestive ; and, let us add, 


a trifle, evasive on points where clear definitions 
respecting the ethics of the question are just now 
loudly called for. Mr. Butler says that a lawyer is 
bound to uphold his client in all honorable ways 
no matter what the moral reputation of that client 
may be. He grounds this claim on the right of 
every man to a fair hearing before the legal 
tribunal, and illustrates his point by pertinent ex- 
amples. He also acknowledges that there are cases 
which a self-respecting advocate will not handle, 
and there are ways of legal practice which are 
absolutely reprehensible. But the middle space 
and boundary lines between the two are left in haze 
and fog. The press isan uncertain judge of legal 
demerits. Public opinion is a vague entity. The 
bar cannot to any great degree defend’ itself. 
Apparently, therefore, the lawyer has nothing but 
his own conscience to guide him—conscience and 
the few accepted restrictions of the courts. These 
views Mr. Butler presents with much subtlety and 
profusion of illustrations. If the result be unsatis- 
factory, itis the nature of the subject, we suppose, 
that must bear the blame. Mr. Butler seems con- 
fident that he has separated the sheep from the 
goats. To ourselves, however, the point where the 
sheep leaves off and the goat begins, remains, de- 
spite his definitions, a Darwinian mystery. 


Thips from a German Workshop. By F. Max 
Miiller. Vol. III. (New York: Chas. Soribner & 
Co.) Max Milller’s best work lies in the direction of 
philology. The present volume largely concerns 
literature and biography, but whenever he leaves 
the scholar-element in each, he becomes almost 
common-place, and his wisdom is neither deep nor 
illuminating. ‘Bunsen,’ is his best study in 
biography, and has this of value that it embodies 
personal knowledge. In “ Joinville’’ he is happy 
in his narrative portions, but supremely excellent 
in whatever he has to say of the changes the French 
language has passed through since the fourteenth 
century. The paper on ‘* Schiller” gives us a clearer 
perception of the devotion which that name in- 
spires in the German nation. In the discussion of 
the question ‘‘ Are there Jews in Cornwall?” 
Miiller’s philological powers oome in play and 
nothing could be more admirable than the way 
in which he deftly employs etymology to overthrow 
the tradition of a Jewish migration to that old 
English mining district. ‘“‘The Insulation of St. 
Michael's Mount” and ‘Cornish Antiquities,” are 
other delightful illustrations of his brilliant master- 
ship of the art of gathering history from mute re- 
cords. Very valuable also are the papers upon 
“‘ German Literature,” “ The Language and Poetry 
of Schleswig-Holstein,” ‘* Ye Shyppe of Fools,” 
and “ Old German Love Songs.” This volume is 
enriched by copious selections from Bunsen’s letters 
—some of which, indeed, are simply bits of eulogy 
of Muller himself, and might without detriment 
have been expurgated ; but in many of them we 
discover rare glimpses of the inner mind of the 
great scholar-diplomat and of his generous sym- 
pathy with young and struggling genius. 


A Dictionary of English Synonymes., By Richard 
Soule. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) The admir- 
able Thesaurus of Words of which Roget was the 
compiler, has this of disadvantage, that the student 
must master the system of verbal classification in 
order to make it of much avail. Dr. Sear’s edition 
has the further annoyance of shutting the slang 
synonymes in a department by themselves, and 
thereby making them of practical uselessness in 
cases of hasty reference. Mr. Soule’s Dictionary 
most aptly avoids these difficulties by giving every 
word its proper alphabetical place, so that no delay 
is encountered in the search. Moreover, where 
different shades of meaning attach to a word, lead- 
ing to distinct groups of phrases, the student is 
guided on by the use of one or two words in cap- 
itals, to fresh store-houses of synonymes. In this 
simple and natural way Mr. Soule has gathered 
together a vast magazine of raw literature, await- 
ing only the turning of the leaves to be converted 
into flashes of eloquence, the discriminate epithets 
of the reviewer, or the glittering exuberance of 
the poet. Although the compiler modestly dwells 
upon the value of his book to the novice in writing, 
heis likely to find his most ardent admirers among 
more practiced hands. Facility in composition is a 
most auriferous accomplishment, but very few men, 
even among the swiftest journalists, are free from 
the annoyance of having words slip away between 
the thought and the pen nib; Soule’s Dictionary 
at such moments like King Richard’s horse, is worth 
a kingdom! 


Elwel’s Medical Jurisprudence. (New York: 
Baker, Voorhis & Co.) Dr. Elwell is at once a 
lawyer and a medical practitioner, and this two- 
fold professional life gives him peculiar advantages, 
while greatly enhancing the weight of his opinion, 
in whatever pertains to malpractice and medical 
evidence in its legal aspects. The fact that the pres- 
ent volume is a third edition, and that on its first 
appearance it met with the spontaneous approval 
of eminent jurists and medical men both in England 
and America is in itself a sufficient proof of its in- 
trinsic excellence. The subject of medical juris- 
prudence is of very wide interest, and, indeed, one 
that daily grows in importance. Cases of poisoning 
through the carelessness of druggists, of bad sur- 
gery, of crimes in which the element of insanity 
enters, or which pertain to ante-natal life are be- 
coming so frequent that a knowledge of the law is 
of value to every one. Dr. Elwell writes plainly, 
never eonfuses the reader by excess of legal phrase, 
sums up the rulings of the courts with singular 
clearness, and discusses doubtful points with emi- 
nent fairness and comprehensiveness. The result is 
a book which stands almost alone in its depart- 
ment, which is accepted as the leading authority, 
and which is of pronounced utility not only to 
lawyers and doctors but to the great mass of the 
public as well. 

Guttenberg and the Art of Printing. By Emily 
©. Pearson. (Boston: Noyes, Holmer & Co.) The 
type, paper and embelishments;of this beautiful 





volume are a graceful tribute to |that great master 





of the art of printing, whose life is faithfully and 
vividly portrayed in its pages. Mrs. Pearson has 
succeeded most happily in makinga book whicn 
will find favor equally with the young and old. The 
main features of Guttenberg’s life are sufficiently 
known, but the biographer has added many hither- 
to obscure facis, and has grouped together her 
material with great skillfulness and discernment. 
The result is an admirable picture of Guttenverg’s 
home-life, the early stages of his discovery, his em- 
barrassments, and trials, his experiences for good 
and evil with his early partners, Faust and Scheeffer, 
and whatever else of joy or pain entered into his 
checkered but ultimately successful career. The 
closing portion of the book, which relates to the 
progress of printing up to the present day, might 
have been omitted without serious detriment to 
the volume, although there are doubtless readers to 
whom the ordinary modern details of printing have 
an element of novelty. 

Ghardaia. By G. Naphegyi. (New York: G. 
P. Putnam & Sons.) The desert of Sahara, to most 
of us, is little more than a geographical fact, with 
reminiscences of sand and simoon, Arab robbers, 
lost ‘paths, oases and skeletons—a sort of rag-bag 
collection of ideas which has its origin in school- 
books. Dr. Naphegyi, in this story of ninety-days 
days spent among the B’Ni Mozab, introduces us to 
the actual Sahara, not less desolate than in our old 
imaginings, yet so picturesquely described, and 
limned in such oriental tints, as to endow it with a 
strange and powerful fascination. One knows not 
well whether the pathetic history of Deborah, which 
woven through the narrative gives it the attractive- 
ness of a romance, is really truth or fancy ; but the 
main coloring of the story—its glimpses of long- 
winding caravans, of night marches and day 
attacks, of bandit life, of interminable sand wastes, 
of the thunders, and desolation, and vistas of Mt. 
Atlas—bears the stamp of reality, the fruit of 
actual experience. Ghardaia, indeed, is a remark- 
able book—graceful in style, abundant in incident, 
and so acourate in portraiture that no one, who 
wishes to know the Sahara without actually trav- 
ersing it, should fail to peruse it. 


Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. (New 
York : Scribner, Welford & Co.) This is the first 
volume of the new edition of Carlyle, most neatly 
bound, printed in clear type on excellent paper, 
and sold at the remarkable price of ninety cents 
per book. As tailors now go, it fits admirably in 
the pocket, and may readily and practically serve 
as a Transcendental vade mecum. Of the book itself 
we may find space hereafter to speak somewhat at 
large, but at present we have only to suggest that 
under the rapid change which in the last decade 
has passed over American thought Sartor Resartus, 
like the New England Dial School, has almost gone 
out of sight and a people have grown up who 
searcely know Herr Teufelsdrick. This edition is, 
therefore, in the way of finding a fresh army of 
readers, who will probably be able to avail them- 
selves of its striking originality of thought, without 
having their style corrupted as befel the first 
generation of Carlyle’s admirers. 


The Fight at Dame Europa’s School, with 38 
Illustrations, by Th. Nast. (New York: Francis B. 
Felt & Co.) The interest which attached to this 
clever little satire on its first appearance in England 
has now somewhat died away, and the reproduction 
of the book in this country is so tardy that it is 
questionable whether in itself it would receive 
much attention. But the illustrations of Nast are 
of a kind that would save evena less witty pro- 
duction from passing into obscurity. The story of 
how the German boy thrashed the French boy and 
how the English boy looked on is told by the pencil 
as charmingly and with as keen and brilliant irony 
as in the accompanying text. One of the happiest 
drawings is that of the Five Monitors who kept the 
school. The caricatures of William are superb, 
especially those on pp. 13 and 16. The sketch of 
Disraeli has also a broad touch of humor. Indeed 
the book is brim full of breezy and boisterous fun 
from title page to finis. 

Three Successful Girls. By Julia Crouch. (New 
York: Hurd & Houghton.) With a taking title, a 
pleasing exterior, and a general plan which might 
well have been worked up into a very telling story, 
this novel, we are sorry to say, is not an entertain- 
ing one. We are sorry to say this for several rea~ 
sons, among which we may mention the evident 
high aim of the author, and the care with which she 
avoids everything which can be construed as com- 
mon-place or vulgar. In avoiding these she has 
fallen into the, in these days, unpardonable error of 
not introducing enough exciting incidents to keep 
up the interest of what might by other hands have 
been made a very readable account of the way in 
which three country girls achieved success in art, 
literature and music. 

Motherless ; or a Parisian Family. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers.) That the author of John 
Halifax, Gentleman should undertake the transla- 
tion of a French novel, written for girls in their 
teens, is very fair presumptive evidence that it is 
worth reading, and we are glad to say that the pre- 
sumption is borne out by fact. It isa very spright- 
ly, interesting @nd life-like account of three young 
Parisiennes who were left motherless at an early 
age, and were very near becoming mere senseless 
flirts. The story of their foolishness and its results 
is told in a way which will surely interest even the 
most volatile of their New York sisters, to whose 
perusal we commend it, as well as to that of all oth- 
ers, who if they do not require it as a corrective will 
at least find it very pleasant reading. 


The Daisy Chain. By Miss Yonge. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.,) follows the preceding volumes 
of the edition, making six, which have been already 
published. This story bears internal evidence of the 
author’s assertion that it grew into its present shape 
from a series of somewhat detached conversational 
sketches. We have, before this, complimented Miss 
Yonge on her ability for composing dialogues, and in 
this work she has given free scope to the bent of her 
talents in that direction, 
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THE LABORER AND THE COM- 
MUNITY. 


HE scarcity of coal, caused by the Pennsyl- 
vania troubles, has a very direct lesson for 
the whole community, which ought not to be 
missed. It is a sharp practical illustration of the 
close connection between the interests of every 
part of society and those of the whole. A diffi- 
culty about the wages of a few thousand miners 
has suddenly touched the purse in a million 
families. It is well that we should thus be re- 
minded through our selfishness sometimes, how 
far our comfort is dependent. on the comfort of 
others. Such a lesson is especially needed in this 
particular direction. Questions of Labor are 
rapidly taking the place of first importance 
throughout Europe and America. Upon their 
right settlement depends to an incalculable de- 
gree the happiness and virtue of the next genera- 
tion, and even of the present. There is no class, 
or family, or individual but has a deep interest in 
the matter. The sudden doubling of the price of 
coal is a very slight hint of the extent to which 
we are all concerned. 

The worst danger attending the whole problem 
of labor, is that it should take the form of a mere 
class-struggle. If it is to be simply a banding 
together of those engaged in physical labor, to 
secure advantages for themselves, then great evils 
must come of it. 

The great effort of workingmen to raise them- 
selves which our time witnesses, deserves the 
full sympathy which we give to any rising of an 
oppressed class to assert its rights. Through- 
out the world’s history, with rare exceptions, the 
laboring men—in other words, the great mass of 
society—have been oppressed. Military violence, 
political despotism, greed of wealth, have borne 
them down. Step by step they have risen, slavery 
slowly giving place to serfdom, the serfs gaining 
civil rights, civil rights leading to political rights. 
And still oppression has found new methods, less 
galling than the old, but yet a yoke and a burden. 
The peasant and the factory hand have suffered 
wrongs as real, if not so grievous, as those of the 
slave. Now, when we see working-men through- 
out Christendom finding each other out and join- 
ing hands as in mutual brotherhood for a com- 
mon effort to escape the ills that have weighed 
them down, we owe honor and sympathy to their 
cause. And, for their sakes and our own, we 
must give something more than honor and sym- 
pathy,—we must give efficient aid. The cause of 
working-men must be accepted by the whole com- 
munity as itsown. The owners of the ground, 
the employers, the professional men, the men— 
and women too—of culture and_zrefinement, must 
take practical concern in the laborers’ eftort for 
self-improvement. Only so can it be saved from 
degenerating into a selfish, bitter, unscruplons 
war between employers and employed, spreading 
misery more wide and profound than any battle- 
field ever caused. 

It is very natural for a man, or a class of men, 
beginning with the assertion of just rights, and 
meeting obstinate resistance, to lose sight of 
the lines of right, and earry on the struggle with 
little scruple as to means or the extent to which 
advantage is pushed. The labor movement has 
already given too many illustrations of how a 
good cause may be perverted. In Europe, its ad- 
berents have to a great extent been swept into 
theories which grossly disregard the rights of 
property. A false view of the relations of labor 
and capital gives strong support to the mad efforts 
of the French Reds. The labor unions, both in 
Europe and in this country, have to some extent 


set up within themselves a tyranny of the ma- 


jority, which robs the superior workman of his 
rightful advantage, and puts an oppressive con- 
straint on all individual freedom. The attitude 
of these bodies among us toward the Chinese has 
been marked by a selfishness and unscrupulous- 
ness which has done much to alienate popular 
sympathy from them. In these and in other ways 
there have been ominous signs that the labor 
movement might result only in the establishment 
of anew tyranny of class, as bad or worse than 
the old. 

But what is to be done, in view of these false 
steps? To oppose the whole labor movement, as 
organized in trade unions and like associations, 
would, we belive, be grossly unjust. And such op- 
position would certainly be as ineffectual as Mrs. 
Partington’s resistance to the Atlantic Ocean. 
The development is one of the great character- 
istic forces of our time, which cannot be re- 
pressed, and which can result in ultimate evil 
only through our own folly and negligence. 

An obstinate struggle between a few capitalists 
and a body of workingmen, with the rest of the 
community as indifferent and passive spectators, 
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stage we are entering. If we allow selfish inter- 


3 ests to go on clashing thus, without restraint or 
297 | moderation from without, we shall pay dearly for 


our selfish isolation. We repeat, the whole com- 
munity must interest itself actively in the settle- 
ment of the questions which underlie these trou- 


29s | bles. 


The greatest responsibility in the maéer falls 


on those who shape public opinion, and determine 
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legislation. The preacher, the editor, the states- 


|} man, has each in his own sphere a work in this 


direction whose call is imperative. The whole 


302 public needs information as to the facts, it needs 
303 | the earnest, thorough discussion of special ques- 


tions, it needs that the bearing of the great prin- 
ciples of justice upon the points at issue should 
be clearly and vigorously taught. But duty in 
regard to the subject is not confined to public 
leaders. Upon all citizens of whatever class there 
rests the obligation to cultivate relations of active 
and intelligent symgathy with members of other 
classes. 

It is a blessing of American society that here 
rich and poor, employer and employed, are 
brought into frequent contact. There is in this 
free mingling of different elements the room for 
the growth of ties of kindliness and acquaintance 
by which the whole community may be bound 
together. And every one has a special duty of 
helpfulness and sympathy toward any who, being 
poorer than himself, isin his employ and within 
hisinfluence. The factory, the shop, the house- 
hold, each has such an opportunity and such a 
duty of its own. 

There are, again, great moral forces which 
strike through and shape the whole community, 
to which each can give aid. An educated and 
Christianized community is safe against all dangers 
What seems the critical point in national life is 
rarely the real decisive time. It was not when 
the Emperor’s army was brought to bay at Sedan, 
nor when war was declared with Prussia, that 
France’s fate was settled. That was done in the 
long, slow years of ignorance and debasement 
that went before. Germany’s triumph was pro- 
claimed at Paris, but it was really won through 


the course of a man’s or a nation’s destiny is al- 
ways shaped. It is the training that decides it. 
All our worst national evils,—misgovernment and 
violence at the South, corruption in politics, 


influences that worked through years. Through 
such influences must we work upon the laborer’s 
condition. Ignorance and selfishness make the 
trouble in this as in every other matter. Only the 
light of knowledge and the warmth of Christian 
love can save any people. Whoever wisely in- 
structs a little child, whoever teaches religion by 
leading a faithful and godly life, does something 
toward solving all the hard problems of society. 
The Labor Question cannot be rightly answered 
by the highest efforts of genius and statesman- 
ship, unless the whole mass of the community is 
pervaded withethat spirit which the faithful living 
of humble lives creates. 








THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 


HE High Commission has completed its work. 
The result is a treaty whose substance is as 
follows. 

As to the Confederate cruisers:—the British 
Government frankly expresses its regret at the 
incidents complained of by the United States. 
The settlement of claims is referred to a tribunal 
of five members, one to be appointed by the 
United States, one by Great Britain, one by each 
of three independent nations. The treaty lays 
down rules as to the responsibilities of neutrals, 
to be binding hereafter, and to be the standard 
of the tribunal as to what is past. From the dis- 
claimer of the English Commissioners as to the 
previous existence of these rules, it may be in- 
ferred that they cover substantially the ground 
claimed by America. 

Miscellaneous claims of citizens of either na- 
tion are referred to an ordinary mixed commis- 
sion. This includes claims of English citizens for 
losses during the time of the Rebellion. The 
scope of such cases is greatly limited by the 
rules just announced by England herself, im re- 
spect to foreign residents in France. 





The sea fisheries on the coasts of each nation 


sixty years of patient education and growth. So| 


degradation in our great cities, can be traced to 


are declared absolutely free to citizens of the 
other. A mixed commission, with an umpfre ap- 
pointed by a friendly power, is to decide whether 
this mutual concession gives any preponderance 
of advantage to either party, and determine the 
payment of compensation accordingly. 

The equal freedom of the St. Lawrence, Lake 
Michigan, and the canals is declared. This pro- 
vision and those concerning the fisheries, are 
necessarily subject to the decision of Congress 
and Parliament, and of the Canadian Parliament 
and the Prince Edward’s Island Legislature. 

The decision as to the north-western boundary 
-line is referred to the Emperor of Germany. ~° 

The treaty, whose outlines are thus given, we 
regard as fully meeting all the just expectations 
of our country, and as honorable in a high de- 
gree to the wisdom and magnanimity of the two 
nations. We believe thatits ratification will close 
a deplorable quarrel between natural friends; 
planting over its grave a monument of justice, 
and the foundation for nobler relations between 
nations than have ever been seen. As American 
citizens, our most sensitive patriotism is gratified 
by England’s manly expression of regret for the 
past; while for the satisfaction of our material 
rights, we look with entire confidence to the im- 
partial arbiters appointed. As friends of England, 
we honor the spirit in which she has met us. In 
the interest of the whole world, for the sake of 
civilization and Christianity, we rejoice that such 
aresult has been reached by such means,—that 
peaceful discussion has wrought so just a settle- 
ment of a great international difference. Con- 
trasting the dispute of Germany and France, with 
its trivial cause and barbarous methods and bitter 
fruits, with this adjustment, we may well take 
heart for the world’s progress, and believe that 
a better time is dawning. 





RETRO-ACTIVE bid ENCE OF ERROR.-We have al- 
waysunderstood that heresy plays themischief with 
a man’s whole nature, intellectual and moral; and 
that the departure, in the smallest particular, from 
the standards of faith laid down by the Church 
inevitably leads to universal depravation and ul- 
timate smash. But we have recently been im- 
pressed with some terrible examples of the back- 
action of this evil power, in so transforming the 
past record of men who have always been pro- 
claimed mirrors of learning, that they not only 
are no longer, but they neverwere, anything better 
than zanies. 

Dr. Déllinger, for instance, the great heresiarch 
of Munich, who once stood high among Catholic 
scholars, at least in the important department of 
Church History, having turned his back on the 
Holy Father, turns out to be the very opposite of 
a blessing, for he does not brighten as he takes his 
flight. The Catholic Telegraph now says of him: 

“Never eminent as a theologian, never quoted as an au- 

thority except on history, this great Dr. Dillinger became, 
through the egregious blunders into which he fell in his 
last treatise upon Papal Infallibility, the laughing-stock of 
the schools of Europe.” 
And even this one exception of history soon falls 
to the ground, for the same high authority pro- 
nounces that “his history is hardly more than a 
collection of scandals, over which he seems to lin- 
ger with the gusto of a gourmand overa rare ban- 
quet.” Oh! what a difference it makes in the bi- 
ography of “ Nat,” whether or no he “ goes to our 
meetin’ !” 





THe UNIVERSAL Test.—It falls in the way of 
the little paper called the Shaker, to define its ism 
in a nut-shell; and it says, “the kernel when 
reached is: Confess and forsake sin: live purely, 
and you are a Shaker without knowing it—regard- | as 
less of your theology.” How unerringly all sin- 
cere religionists of every name and nation come to 
this one result at last. The great end and aim of the 
truly religious man is to “live purely,”—to throw 
off the yoke of sin. The attainment of this is the 
Great Salvation. The best religion is that which, 
tried by its results, is best adapted to this end. 
Ought not this self-evident truth to discredit the 
prevalent-a priori tests by which we are ever try- 
ing our respective theologies? And does it not 
suggest, too, the cheering thought, that, inasmuch 
as we have the Divine assurance that “in every 
nation, he that feareth him and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted of him,” the field of God’s mercy 
is wider than our fears have allowed? That 
wherever (even among the heathen) the sincere 
effort is put forth, however mistakenly as to 
means, for the attainment of holiness, the Divine 
Love shall surely, one day, bring the consumma- 
tion so devoutly wished? “ Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.” 








™_ 


Goop Miss1ionaARY WorK.—True salvation for 
the South, both in a political and a moral sense, 
can only be setured by foundation work in educa- 
tion and religion, Patriots and Christians alike 
owe their heartiest sympathy and the most effect- 
ive help they can give to every well-judged effort 
to plant the school and the church in that section. 
Such an effort seems to be that in connection with 
Straight University, New Orleans. Its academical 
department has already in some measure gained 
a footing. But the Theological School is in pecu- 
liar need, as it has peculiar claims. Its purpose is 
to train students, without distinction of race or 
denomination, for the ministry. The imperative 
need, among the freedmen especially,of intelligent 





ministers, does not require to be enlarged on. 


it is obvious how much mere widely and effectively 
the requisite training ean be given by a home in- 
stitution than by any at a distance.’ The indorse- 
ment of the American Missionary Association is a 
good assuranee that the present enterprise is well 
directed. By the Association’s help, with the co- 
operation of the General Government, a building 
has been erected for the Academical branch of the 
University; and during the current year more 
than a thousand students have had instruction in 
the different departments. Under the authority 
of the Association, the Rev. J. W. Healy is now 
soliciting funds to secure a building for the The- 
ological School. In the present state of society at 
the South, such an appeal is entitled to a peculiarly 
liberal response at the North. While we are la- 
menting over the Ku-Klux and the whole miser- 
able muddle of disorder and bad government, and 
berating each other about our different political 
prescriptions for the case, a little practical Good 
Samaritanism is especially desirable. 





CorRECTION.—The Christian Standard, a West- 
ern organ of the “ Disciples” (is that the proper 
designation?) corrects an error into which we 
fell, through misinformation. There is, if we 
mistake not, among the multifarious denomina- 
tions of the West, a people calling themselves 
“ Christians,” pronouncing the ilongas in “Christ.” 
We were once informed (incorrectly, as it now 
appears) that these were identical with the large 
and influential body popularly known as “ Camp- 
bellite Baptists,” and we so stated in an explana- 
tory foot-note to an extract from the Christian 
Sun, a paper which we represented as belonging 
to that sect. 

The article in question had the singular an- 
tithesis, “if there is any lack of good feeling be- 
tween Christian (that is, their own—Ep.] minis- 
ters and people and other denominations, etc ;” 
and as this church, whatever it is, to which the 
Sun belongs, is evidently not one of the sort that 
would arrogate to itself distinctively the name 
of Christian, we suggested an explanation, which 
is probably the true one. Only, the paper in ques- 
tion js not “ Campbellite Baptist.” 

In conclusion, we beg to assure the Standard 
that we did not employ that obnoxious epithet 
with any offensive intent. It is a first law of 
courtesy to call honest people by a name of their 
own choosing ; and when we employed a term of 
distinction which we thought would be most 
readily understood, we forgot that it had been so 
earnestly repudiated by those who are neverthe- 
less, in popular usage, generally designated by it 








Svucn 1s Lire.—We have just been treated to 
another of those ghastly burlesques on the con- 
ventional amenities of modern society, at which 
one scarcely knows whether to laugh or cry. Joe 
Coburn and Jim Mace are about to engage in a 
prize fight, when word comes that Mrs. Coburn is 
at the point of death, and the afflicted husband 
hastens to her bedside. Rumor is severe on Jim 
Mace, because he insists on the fulfillment of the 
match—demanding that the bereaved Coburn 
shall bring his bruised heart to the ring, and re- 
ceive, in addition, a battered nose. This Mace 
indignantly denies, and writes to all the papers 
of his sympathy in the domestic sorrow of his 
antagonist, asserting that the latter, of his own 
accord, has elected to go on with the fight. The 
heroic self-control implied in this decision may 
be inferred from the newspaper account of the 
obsequies ; for we ought, perhaps, to have stated 
that the sick lady did die, and of a complaint 
which the reporters designate, euphemistically, 

“alcoholism.” We should premise, also, on 
the authority of the*same unerring gentlemen, 
that the conjugal intercourse of this couple had 
always been tempestuous, even to the point of 
muscular collision and municipal interference. 
The touching and impressive manifestations 
which were witnesssed at the funeral, however, 
reveal how much of tenderness may be found in 
human nature, in all its phases. 

The ceremony was attended, say the public 
prints, by a large concourse, consisting mainly of 
prize-fighters. The body was placed in a rich 
and handsome rosewood casket, embossed with 
silver, and laden to groaning with wreaths of 
immortelles and baskets of flowers. The widower 
was overcome with grief at the loss of the beloved 
partner of his life, and when the coffin was 
closed, he sobbed like a child. Ned O’Baldwin, 
the Irish prize-fighter, just released from the 
Massachusetts State Prisoi, was also weighed 
down with sympathetic sorrow ; and Harry Hill, 
“Professor” Bill Clark, Aleck Ward, Ed. Sherry,’ 
Yankee Molley, and all the other “sports” who 
assisted at the funeral, appeared to share in the 
general disconsolateness. There were seventy 
carriages in the burial procession, which seemed 
to impress the whole city, as it passed along, with 
a sense of unalleviated woe. 

And then—Joe Coburn, remembering that to 
grapple with the stern realities of life is the best 
panacea for unavailing sorrow, rose in the simple 
dignity of manhood, girded himself with might, 
and went to Buftalo, “to mash Jim Mace’s mug. e 








he wrote “Facile descensus Averni.”— 
He was a bright old fellow, without doubt; but 


there was one thing he evidently did not know— 
that the adjective should agree with its noun in 


The old Latin poet knew what he was talking about when 
—Exchange. 





And ‘gender, number, and case, 
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A NOBLE CHARITY. 


\ TE have once before made some mention of 
the good work done in this city by the 
“ Working-women’s Protective Union.” But its 
field is so peculiar and so interesting, that we 
give some details regarding it, drawn from a re- 
port of the anniversary meeting some weeks since. 
In the words of the president of that meeting, 
“The grand principle on which the Society is 
founded is, not to help those who are idle, but to 
help those who help themselves—assisting them 
to get work in the first place, and taking care that 
they get paid for their work when it is done.” 


To illustrate the need of help in the last particu- 
lar, and the way it is given, we quote the follow- 
ing from the report of the meeting: 


Mr. Gerard, the Vice President of the Society, then 
exhibited samples of work done by working-women, 
stating the prices paid for the work, on each—one, a 
shirt, six cents ;, another, a morning wrapper, eight 
cents; anda third, a tucked skirt, ten cents. “If 
these are not starvation prices,’’ he continued, “I 
should like to knew what are. And there are man 
employed who, when such work is done, at such pri- 
ces, refuse to pay; or alleging that the work is not 
well enough done, they won’t pay more than a third 
or a half of the stipulated price. What happens 
then? Why, we have a law department, and we 
sue these men right off. We pay the costs and make 
the poor woman’s claim our own. Then, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, we collect the whole 
claim, and the costs of suit beside. All this does not 
cost these girls one farthing. We stand ready to 
spend a hundred dollars to recover a single cent 
wrongfully withheld.”’ 


From another speech we take this further illus- 
tration of the way the Union’s assistance is given : 


‘* Now take such a case as this: A black girl is hir- 
ed by a faro institution—one of the honored institu- 
tions of New York—to watch the doors and the floor 
day by oe at a small pittance, of say a dollar ora 
dollar and a quarter aday. Forafew daysthey pay 
her the dollar, and say they will pay the other quar- 
ter as soon as they get it. The next day they pay 
her only fifty cents—the rest will be coming. The 
next week hey pay her nothing, but “ will pay 
her by and by.”’ After this has run up to $10 ‘‘ they 
have no farther use for her services,” and so discharge 
her. She cannot enforce her claim, and to whom 
else can she come but to this association? The asso- 
ciation writes to the faro-bank, stating the facts of 
the case, and requesting that it shall be settled with- 
out delay. They abuse her by all that is black, no 
notice is taken of the letter, however. The case is 
then handed over to the lawyer and he writes, stat- 
ing that to avoid trouble and expense, they had bet- 
ter settle the claim. They then pay her $5 and add, 
** Never let her show her black face again.”” Perhaps 
this would leave a balance of $2.75 due; so the law- 
yer now commences a suit and sends down an officer 
with the woman, and the officer serves the process, 
and rather than go any further the man of the place 
pays the claim, with much muttering and very an- 
gry. Then the officer lifts his hat and says: “I will 
take $2.50 for my costs.” A man doesn’t generally 
go through more than two or three cases like that 
before he recollects to pay whatever he owes his 
servants. 


“Take another case. An establishment in this city 
hires a forewoman. In time of pressing business, 
her wages would be $20 a week, but in consideration 
of being hired for all the year round, she consents 
to take $10 or $15. After the business of the season 
is passed, she is told they have no further occasion 
for her services, and refuse even to pay her for the 
week she is on. She makes her case known to the 
association. The same process is gone through as 
befere. A polite note in vain invites a settlement. 
Then comes a lawyer’s polite note, and they still 
refuse to settle. Then comes this process, and the 
pay her up to the day she stopped work. A mont 
goes round, and the lawyer sends another process 
to collect the money for that. The firm begin to 
consider: ‘Is this to come every month?” they ask, 
and are told: ‘‘ You made a contract for a year, and 

ou have got to pay every month what you owe 

er.” ‘Cannot this thing be settled?’ ask they. 
“If she chooses to compromise, you can settle it. 
If you pay her $100 over and above all services, she 
will let you off in peace.’”’ The firm pay the $100, 
and are glad to get off so cheaply. One person 
alone gets the money; one person alone receives a 
lesson; but a hundred others get an indirect benefit 
from it. The woman tells her story, and all who 
are interested know that there is justice to be had 
for work-women. And the business men also find 
it out, and o- too find, there is justice for them 
somewhere. This thing works deep, and wide, and 
wholesomely, and stimulates honesty.” 


Over sixteen hun women have been thus 
aided against unjust employers by the associa- 
tion, within the year and a half of its existence ; 
the amounts recovered varying from two hundred 
dollars to fifty cents. Nor has its action been con- 
fined to individual cases; it has secured the en- 
actment by the legislature of laws which greatly 
aid the poor in defending themselves against such 
extortion. 

The aid given to working women is by no means 
confined to the form which, as most unique, we 
have here dwelt upon. It assists them in obtain- 
ing work ; its officers stand ready to give advice 
and help in a wide variety of emergencies ; and 
over fifty thousand applicants have received some 
kind of assistance. An effort is now making to 
raise $25,000 for the erection of a house such as 
the Union needs for its purpose. No wiser or 
more beneficent charity is before the public. 








Eneuisn AutHority.—The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in his recent reply to the Protest presented 
against the decision in the Purchas case, seems to 
furnish high authority for the position taken by 
our American Mr. Cheney, at the other extreme 
of the Church. He says: 


“ But certainly, asa matter of fact, not all the clergy are 
expected by their parishioners, or required by their bishops, 
rigidly to observe every point in the rubrics, at all times 
and under all circumstances.” 
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PRESBYTERIAN CLOSE CoMMUNION,-—-A minister of the 
United Presbyterian Church, at Steubenville, has been re- 
fused a certificate of ministerial standing, because by vote 
of his session he-allowed a minister of the Old Schoo! to as- 
sist and partake at his Communion-table.—(Memphis) Bap- 
tist. 


Well, how does it look to you, when you see it in 
somebody else ? 
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* OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT” 
ABROAD. 


STEAMER Russta AT SEA, | 
No matter where. ) 


AVING passed one steamer and met three 

since leaving New York, the impression grows 
that we journey a frequented highway, and nota 
lonely sea. Time will yet be when from land to 
land a steamer will be ever in sight, as the boats 
are on Fulton Ferry or the cars on the Fourth 
Avenue. But ere thisshall come to pass there will 
be light-ships moored by heavy counterpoises, 
one to each hundred miies, with telegraphic con- 
nection by the cable. Ships will dispense with 
sex tants and chronometers, for the trackless ocean 
will then be spotted from lamp to lamp; and if 
casualties should still occur they will be reported 
the next day, as railway accidents now are, as 
trains delayed four hours, because of a break-down 
between Fog-bank Station and Wetland Light. 

Of a sail to England nothing can be profitably 
written. One ten-days’ voyage is much like another 
ten-days’ voyage. I see, daily innocent young men 
copying conscientiously in their note-books the 
latitude and longitude, the course, and the miles 
run. I presume that some of them fancy that 
these figures and letters will be of no interest. Not 
so. Ihave several papers full of such ‘local items” 
gathered conscientiously on distant oceans. But 
they have ceased to interest me, and they never 
interested any one else! Better say ‘‘ At Sea,” 
and be done with it. For the striking feature of 
the sea in ali zones is water—next after water, sky. 
Besides these two let no man impertinently dis- 
course of imaginary lines and cross-lines called 
latitudes and longitudes. 

But at sea I have had meditations. 
samples : 

I sit writing in the ‘“‘ engine-room.’’ The home- 
like flavor of warm tallow visits me every half 
hour or so, when the punctual engine-man comes up 
to pour in a gill or so to each cylinder. Now these 
engines stopped last, to let off our pilot, nigh to 
Sandy Hook. Day and night, punctual as ciocks, 
they have kept up, say sixty strokesaminate. For 
nine or ten continuous days they keep steadily 
a-going—pushing like five hundred horses, to urge 
our good ship on at least twelve miles and often 
fifteen miles per hour. Wonderful! What a tri- 
umph of ingenuity and engineering skill ! 

And yet on this same ship are at least five hun- 
dred other engines, singularly compact in disposi- 
tion of parts, and economical in the use of fuel, 
which have kept in motion not merely a paltry ten 
days, but for aterm of years, say forty, and sup- 
plying their own wear and waste, and replacing 
worn-out parts with new and better. I sit by these 
huge engines that smell of tallow and agree that 
they are ‘“‘ wonderful.” But they refit and repair 
every ten days. My body is more wonderful—aye, 
amazing. In forty years it has not gone into shop 
for repairs. As compared with birds and beasts and 
living engines, our iron and brass engines are 
very clumsy and pitiful devices. Taere is but one 
consummate Mechanic and Creator. 

The dock at steamer time in Jersey city is a 
thronged and busy place. The steamer is crowded. 
One doubts whether so many can possibly eat and 
sleep for ten days on one ship however large. By 
and by it is noon. A little tardily tie little binnacle 
bell rings an alarum, which is at once answered by 
the ship’s large bell, ding dong—ding dong—as if for 
a fire. Then the crowd begins to pour off the ship, 
and the wonder shifts; is any one going? The long 
wharf is full. The gang-way is hauled off and 
ashore. Almost imperceptibly the huge ship moves 
out toward the stream two feet in-a minute. There 
is silence while separations thus slowly effect them- 
selves. There were—but a moment ago—tears, 
kisses and long embraces on every side, while the 
alarums were ringing. But now it is the parting 
hour—the passing hour. We are departing. We 
are going. You are staying. We go toward the 
strange unknown. You stay in the old familiar 
ways. This silence is very suggestive and impres- 
sive. The power of it hung round me all down the 
bay—past the forts, round the long elbow and out 
by the pier light-houses. It was a parting, a passing 
hour. We saw the ocean, parted with our pilot, and 
ventured forth alone. So will sacraments be for- 
saken and priests and preachers bid us good by 
when the hour of embarkation comes. After the 
farewells—a space of silence and thrilling expecta- 
tion. And where the swell of the eternal first lifts 
us, there we shall find, not lose our Pilot. There is 
no good and perfect guiding until we have ceased 
from man, and are quite possessed of God. 

About two days out. Is there any rest conceivable 
like that which an ocean voyage gives? Even a 
murderer has ten days’ respite from fear if not 
from remorse, when he sinks Sandy Hook, and is at 
sea. Such perfect isolation! I notice, too, that 
after two or three days the brightest looking people 
and most incessant talkers subside into calmness, 
if not perfect silence. They talk of small matters. 
They tell the same story two or three times. But, 
on the whole, silence gains. How is this? Is it 
because, having lost the newspaper, the mind, like 
an unwound watch, stops ticking, or like an unfed 
lamp, goesout ? Note the topics of daily talk, ye 
dwellers on land, and perceive how many of them 
ye have plucked from the last paper! A “ wide 
awake people” is a name for a people who takea 
daily paper. But at sea! Even in these days of 
steam and electricity we escape the push and jam 
when we go to sea. Ah what calm—yes, transpose 
a letter and I say it stillah! what clam-s we become, 
so perfectly tranquil and content. Some where in 
this deep, deep sea, there is, lam persuaded, a vast 
white oyster, leagues long and broad. To this 
smooth serenity there can never come excitement 
or disturbance. This ‘quiet he exhales, as flowers 
odors, and shares with them who sail above him 
and are mindful of the surface swells. There’s no 
rest comparable with a voyage at sea. 

Six daysout. Idistrust my senses for evermore. 


Here are 





There is nothing absolute, fixed, scientific, Whois 








a judge of anything! To feed three hundred 
people daily keeps our large kitchen-range reason- 
ably busy. I may say that it reeks incessantly with 
savory odors. Yet, during two days of heavy 
reugh weather these odors have seemed to me 
noisome. I havefled from them again and again. 
Going forward, I smell down a ventilator that leads 
up from the forecastle, where the ‘* hands” are 
quartered. Salt-water must, old pipes, damp shreds 
and sails, oil and brass rags, and sundry innominable 
odors issue, yet they comfort me, they are better 
than the dainty flavors that fill and overflow the 
cooks’room! Yes, is not Windsor soap a delicious 
scent? Yet by my pillow lies a cake of “extra 
scented,’’ best brown Windsor, and I have again 
and again flung away the stinking stuff from my 
crazy nostrils. Odors of fresh peppermint have 
meandered round below and visited my state-room. 
But ’twas not the peppermint of my boyhood. 
Cologne water and all sweet essences thickened the 
air. Ihated ’em. Has not Bierstadt painted the 
shadows that flicker on a wall? Are they not 
beautiful? I thought so—until the rippling waters 
glimmered through my port and ornamented the 
ceiling above my swimming eyes. Shadows and 
dancing lights are not pretty. I have had honest 
homely comfort, I will not say pleasure, but com- 
fort in warm, smooth tallow only. Itis the smell 
of an old friend. It is as it was. All other 
memories and sciences and experiences failed me 
during two daysof revolution and gastric anarchy. 
But the warm tallow of the engine saluted my nos- 
trils just as when I used to dab it on my boots when 
aboy. Tallow—warm tallow can be trusted. He 
is not two-faced. 

These steamers run with such precision along the 
approved track that we have sighted and recog- 
nized the three or four that are at sea and bound to 
New York. These steamers burn from sixty to one 
hundred and thirty tons of coal a day ; oncein four 
hours they hoist up cinders and ashes and toss them 
over board, along this path, ten miles or less. What 
a track of cinders these ten steamers a week are 
slowly piling upon the floor of old ocean! By and 
by the daily steamers will add their tons of waste, 
till, as Darwin argues for his slow variations, “ Give 
them time enough,” a highway shall be cast up ir 
the midst of the sea! The Jews shall! return along 
itto their loved land, and the Gentiles—I am not 
quite clear what the Gentiles will do at the return 
of the Jews. Buta pathway of cinders would not 
seem to lead toward Paradise ; so I suppose l 
must give up my latest and, of course, my pet 
theory as to the agency of steam in the fulfillment 
of prophecy. I will consult Dr. Cumming when I 
get te London and see if he has any “ views.” 

Speaking of Darwin, his lines have gone forth into 
all the world ; his books are to be had from several 
passengers on this ship. Like all omniscient people, 
who preach and who write for the press, I have 
made up a verdict in five minutes upon an argu- 
ment which Darwin has brooded over for ne:irly 
fifty years. Nothing shows more strikingly the 
progress of the age than this speedy and satisfactory 
finding. 

Darwin has not written in vain. Let all parents 
and teachers buy his latest work, *‘ The Descent of 
Man” (ought he not have called it the ascent of 
man), and indeed other works of his, for the sake 
of the zoological anecdotes. Hereis one:—A cer- 
tain motherly ape was wont to adopt and care for 
a variety of young beside her own—such as puppies, 
kittens, orphaned monkeys and other human 
beings. A kitten under her care, striking round, as 
kittens will, scratched the good ape’s nose—an un- 
precedented experience in all her nursery work, 
The ape caught the kitten at once, examined the 
paws, discovered the offending claws, and bit them 
off, one by one. A capital story! I have wakened 
in the night and laughed in the dark at the vision 
of that sober ape chastising her kitten, tempering 
mercy with justice. If it must be so, that we are 
all ascended from apes, I like such as she, for my 
ancestress in the millionth degree before Eve, 
“Give time enough,”’ the daughters of such an ape 
might keep bourding-school with success. 

We are nearing the muddy Mersey amid a down- 
right rain with drizzle between the drops, and fog 
between the drizzles. Our hard-working crew of 
seamen wil] be paid off to-night and reshipped 
again for the very next trip! In New York the 
company look after these men more carefully. The 
crew is mustered and required to attend church, 
under the fearful penalty of stopping their grog 
for the ten days’ run ’ome, as my informant called 
it. Drive’em to church in New York, pay ’em off 
and turn ’em loose in Liverpool ! 

To leave Jersey City on Wednesday, at one o’¢lock 
P.M., 12th inst., and to find myself at this hour, 
Saturday, one o’clock P. M., 22d inst., in a splendid 
room at the Adelphi, Liverpool, after a voyage 
many hours less than ten days’ long, is a pleasant 
experience and an argument for thanksgiving. But 
the romance and wonders of sea voyages have had 
their day. For three days the steamer seemed to 
pitch and roll—so my sensessaid! Now the land is 
all afloat—this floor and this table seem at graceful 
ups and downs—on what is, and where is, truth ! 


T. K. B. 
Adelphi, Liverpool, April 22, 1871. 








FROM CALIFORNIA. 
THE PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


TS institution has, at last, a local habitation. 
It has been in operation for two years. One of 
its students was last week “‘ licensed to preach” by 
the Bay Association of Congregational ministers. 
Its first class, consisting of three promising and de- 
voted young men, are just completing the studies of 
their second year. Its junior class consists of the same 
number. But thus far it has dwelt and wrought in 
“its own hired” apartments on the fourth floor of one 
of our temples of mammon. The “Female College of 
the Pacific,” Rev. E. B. Walsworth, President, desir- 
ing to dispose of its property, the Jrustees of this 
Seminary have purchased it at $80,000. It consists of 


imposing structure, located on a fine knoll, with 
twenty-six aores of land, about one and a half mile 

from the center of the city of Oakland. A street 
railroad running directly by it, renders it easily 
accessible. Seventeen acres have already been sold 
by the Trustees for $60,200, so that for less than 
$20,000, the Seminary comes into possession of prop 

erty worth nearly or quite $60,000. ‘‘Sharp practice 
among the saints!’’ some of your less reverent read - 
ers may be tempted to exclaim, in view of figures 
like these. To get $60,000 for $20,000 would be an 
operation not to be despised even in Wall street 
itself. But we have reason to know that all sides 
of this transaction are alike good. The Seminary is 
located on the very spot it might have chosen, if the 
whole region had been at its option. It stands 
among friends who wanted it enough to pay very 
generous prices for lots near it. And the trade was 
one so advantageous to all concerned, that it would 
be difficult to say which was the more eager to see 
it accomplished. We have reason rather to thank a 
favoring Providence, than to smile at any suspicion 
of sharp ‘‘ Yankee”’ practice in this best and most 
genuine of Yankee work. ‘The building is much 
larger than the Seminary needs for its own imme- 
diate use; but it affords the opportunity of estab- 
lishing a preparatory department, of which there 
is great need, and which it is hoped that the use of 
a large part of this building, rent free, may render 
self-sustaining. It is not intended to allow the debt 
remaining—$20,000—to draw its interest long. But 
the Seminary must look eastward for aid.in liqui- 
dating it, and President Moore may show his pleas- 
ant face among his friends in New England and 
New York during the coming vacation, and become 
the almoner of the gifts they will doubtless be eager 


to bestow. 
THE CHURCHES. 


Howard Presbyterian Church has adopted a novel 
but wise and Christian method of securing as pastor 
a fit successor to Dr. Scudder. It holds a morning 
prayer-meeting every day to pray for it, adding 
however, vigorous and prompt action to its earnest 
prayer. If any of your Churches see coming intc 
their assembly a tall, massive, easy-going stranger 
with a blue eye, as keen as itis kindly, having any 
of those nameless signs whereby among you Cal 
fornians are often detected; if he seems anxious te ~ 
know whether the pastor will preach that day, and 
if he listen with a special zest and a note-taking air 
then beware; there is trouble brewing, probably 
Two others of our important Churches—the Second 
Congregational, in this city, and the first Congrega- 
tional, in Oakland, are also looking castward for 
pastors, and the man who enters either of these 
fields will find much work, good and fruitful, ready 
for hishand. A Congregational Church was recently 
organized at Cherokee, a new and very promising 
mining town of Butte county. A similar Church is 
to be organized in a few days at Sonoma, to be under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. M.S. Croswell. Sonoma 
is an old Spanish settlement, in a very Paradise of 
fertility and sunshine. Its wines are becoming 
famous the world over, but its Spanish repose has 
been scarcely disturbed by a ruffie of Yankee enter- 
prise till now. Churches and railroads are invading 
it, and its dreams are over. A union Church has 
also been organized on Congregational principles at 
Atlanta, a farming settlement in the San Joaquin 
valley, about fifteeu miles from Stockton. A secoud 
Baptist Church has been organized in Sacramento 
the good fruit of a Mission Sabbath-school sustained 
by the First Baptist Church. Another Church of 
the same denomination has been organized at Santa 
Anna, a new town in Los Angeles county. Apropos 
to some remarks in the Christian Union, of March 
29, on itinerancy in other denominations besides the 
Methodists, the statement of one Baptist paper, the 
Evangel, is noteworthy—that among the Baptist 
pastors of this State scarcely a dozen have held their 
positions over two years. Calvary Presbyterian 
Church in this eity has been greatly prospered dur- 
ing the past year—its first under the pastorate of the 
Rev. John Hemphill. One hundred and fifteen 
have been added to its membership, more than half 
on profession of faith. The number of members in 
it now is 498. 

ELDER MILES GRANT. 
An Adventist and Revivalist, has attracted consid- 
erable attention, and gathered some large crowds. 
Ever ready for discussion, he concludes his sermons 
with an invitation to all to question him then and 
there. He abounds in citations from Scripture 
bearing on his themes, and giving them with ehap- 
ter and verse very glibly and confidently, with some 
parade of learning, many have been impressed 
with the idea that he isas profound as he is wordy 
in his interpretation of the Bible. He teaches the 
sleep of the soul after death till the resurrection, 
and the annihilation—or, as he prefers to call it— 
destruction of the wicked thereafter. He hints at 
materialistic views both of the soul and God, and 
has sadly unsettled the faith of some. But it is some 
compensation, that a general interest grew up in 
themes not generally accounted interesting, and 
pastors have availed themselves of it to state the 
truth to ears and hearts not always so well open to. 
receive it. 
PERSONAL. 


The presence and preaching of Wm. Morley Pun- 
shon added, as was expected, great interest to the 
dedication of the new Powell Street Methodist 
Church. Of the $25,000 which the edifice cost, 
$18,000 were still unpaid on that Sunday morning. 
It is intimated that almost all of it was provided for 
by that Sunday night. Mr. Punshon’s lectures, of 
which he gave us but two, were well received,— 
noble productions in which, through the marvelous 
beauty and wealth of expression, the earnest Chris- 
tian purpose was ‘constantly serving beneficent 
ends. Rev. R. H. Seely, D.D., of Haverhill, Mass., 
is spying out our goodly land. We hope he will fall 
so deep in love with itas to make it hisown. Rev. 
J. H. Vincent, D.D., of N. Y., Rev. H. Clay Trom- 
ball of Conn., Philip Phillips, and D. L. Moody are 
with us to take part in the State Sabbath-schoo 
Convention next week. 
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RESULT OF MR. HALLIDAY’S 
APPEAL. 


Editor Christian Union: 

| HAVE delayed thus long acknowledging the 
responses to my last appeal that I might be able 

to report successes that I am sure will cheer and 

gladden your own as well as the hearts of the kind 

contributors. 

The American widow with two children who had 
been reduced to such straits as not to be able to pay 
her board, and found nv institution where she could 
be sneltered for a day or two, and who had received 
most insulting answers to an advertisement for em- 
ployment, has self-sustaining employment herself, 
and most excellent homes have been fond for both 
her daughters, through the appeal you so kindly 
published. The eldest daughter is with a family 
connected with the Rev. Thomas’ K. Beecher’s 
church in Elmira, and the other in a family con- 
nected with Dr. Spear’s old church, Brooklyn. The 
mother can have access to her children, and I am 
happy to say that she is so true a woman as to bea 
welcome guest where her children are, and truly 
deserves all the sympathy her case seemed to 
awaken. 

Another case aided is that of a woman most in- 
dustrious and deserving, her husband in a lunatic 
asylum. Aboutone hundred dollars were appropri- 
ated to her, and it ishoped she may not need further 
aid. 

The soldier’s widow with so large a family of chil- 
dren has been largely helped, during the whole 
year; but Iam most happy to be able to report that 
success has at last attended the efforts to secure for 
her a pension. As before mentioned, Horatio King, 
Esq, of Washington, voluntarily undertook this 
task, which has been a most Gifficultand protracted 
one, owing to the want of proper papers, and great 
credit is due Mr. King for the energy and persever- 
ance with which he has pursued this case to final 
success, securing a pension of twenty dollars per 
month, with back pay amounting to some one thou- 
sand six hundred dollars. These are not all the cases 
aided from the sums received, and for which the 
generous donors have my own and the recipients’ 
most grateful thanks. Below you have the amounts 
contributed : 


New York..... 
Anonymous, Virginia... 5 
In the country 2: 
J. W. Snell, Mich... 


F.W.Owen,Morrist’wn. 10 00 
Mr. Ackerman 10 00 
Tarrytown ............. 5@ 
Rev.W.H.Wilcox,R’dng 2 00 
E. R., Western N. Y....100 00 
1 50 
W. 0. 8., and_ several 
others ; small sums.. 12 50 
Three excellent American women have been 
greatly aided by these contributions, and all of them 
express the warmest yvratitude to their benefactors. 
Truly yours, 
8. B. HALLIDAY, 
69 Hicks St., Brooklyn. 


0 
H. B. Rogers, North- 


ampton 








STUDY TO MAKE HOME ATTRACTIVE. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


N planning and furnishing a house, young 
people, too often, sacrifice true taste and their 
own conscience, for style; forgetting that they 
should arrange a home for comfort, not for a temple 


of Fashion. So large a portion of the money set 
apart for the whole outlay is expended in adorning 
their parlors—the only part of a house which is, in 
@ measure, public property—that they are com- 
pelled to cheat themselves out of much comfort and 
convenience, when they come to the furnishing of 
the real home, or family rooms, unless possessed of 
wealth so abundant that expense becomes a second- 
ary consideration. We think the family sitting and 
dining-rooms should receive more thought and care 
than any part of the house. Neatness, of course, 
should be preserved everywhere, and the parlors be 
furnished with as much of style and fashion as your 
means will warrant your expending to meet your 
own desires, or in deference to public opinion, if 
you are at all inclined to cater to its gratification. 
In your chambers study neatness and convenience, 
and also in the kitchen; but when you turn to the 
sitting and dining-roms, give yourself abundance 
of time to deliberate over everything connected 
with these apartments, and, after due consideration, 
begin the work, which, if rightly understood, will 
be a toil of pleasure—a labor of love, never endigg, 
because every week some pretty device or fanciful 
change or addition will occur to you, by which you 
can add to its simple attractions—thereby giving 
yourself great pleasure, and filling your heart with 
happy thoughts. From the tone of your questions, 
we-do not class you with those who desire a position 
among the “ fashionables,’’ whose greatest pleasure 
lies in parties, balls, and theaters—or a ceaseless 
round of “calls’—and who would be made per- 
fectly miserable if compelled by any circumstance 
to pass a quiet evening at home, with nobody but 
their husband. For such there is no home. That 
word comes from an unknown tongue, which their 
hearts can never interpret. 

We are not at all in sympathy with those who 
take it for granted that the husband is always the 
most to be blamed, if the club-house, or any outside 
companionship, has more attractions than his own 
home. When the “twain are made one flesh,”’ if 
the union is consummated through love, and not 
from mercenary reasons, the heart of the husband 
will be drawn most naturally, in his leisure hours, 
toward the companion he has chosen from all others; 
and in these early days it rests chiefly with her to 
make all the surroundings of the home committed 
to her care so attractive that his steps turn thither- 
ward, because nowhere else can he secure such true 
comfort and solid happiness. Having so begun, if 
you continue thus to cast your spells about him, 
here in this pleasant sitting-room, “young wife,” 
he will always prefer to spend his leisure hours; 
while your skill and taste make it more bright and 
restful than avy other resort can be. Now, in the 





| 
earliest days of your wedded life, before other cares 


engross your time and thoughts, you have the op- 
portunity to make home a word of sacred meaning, 
to learn its true nature, and to gather around it 
associations that shall be lasting, and a safeguard 
through life. e 

It is not by the “great sacrifices” or ‘heroic 
devotion” which you speak of, that this blessing 
can be secured; but by little things—daily acts—the 
work must be begun and the building established 
ona firm foundation. Bear this in mind constantly 
while planning the room, selecting the furniture, 
and arranging the many trifles that, combined, 
make a sitting-room peculiarly attractive. Secure, 
if possible, a southern or eastern outlook, or both 
united; select pictures that are home-like, even if 
not the elaborate work of some great artist—those 
do not always give the greatest pleasure. Flowers 
and vines about the room orin the windows add won- 
derfully to the cheerfulness of any room—and to this 
particularly. Have neat, white shades to exclude 
the sun, partially, during the mid-day hours, and 
outside blinds to keep curiosity from sharing your 
evening enjoyments. A book and piano are always 
desirable in a family room, even if you have a 
“grand piano” for your parlors. Select the easiest 
and most comfortable lounges and chairs, taking 
time to look in several manufactories before you 
decide; for hard, unyielding sofas and chairs are 
only fit for show, or torture-rooms. A commodious 
table for books, and gas or lamps, suitable for writ- 
ing, with convenient drawers to hold all necessary 
writing material, and your own work-stand in the 
corner, are essential. These are always useful and 
convenient; but it is not needful that we go into 
elaborate specifications. Your own taste and love, 
if you set about the work in the right spirit, will 
teach you better than any one else can do. Arrange 
the necessary articles and all the embellishments 
with care and thought, so that when you stand at 
the door and survey the work, the room shall lie 
before you like a picture, speaking of cheerfulness, 
rest. and comfort. Here, if you show your husband, 
from the first, that you are always interested in his 
outside labors and duties, he will gladly come to 
talk over the day’s doings; and it will not take 
long to teach him that a good, true wife is the best 
adviser he can have—that his business knowledge 
and your womanly insight and tact, united, will 
solve dubious questions, and unravel troublesome 
tangles, quite as safely, and far more pleasantly, 
than any assistance and advice sought outside of 
home. And in after life, think you, will it not be 
pleasant to look back and trace much of your hap- 
piness to the fascinations and attractions you so 
skillfully gathered about the pleasant sittinf“room, 
when you, as “ young people,” took sweet counsel 
together, and laid the foundation for mutual con- 
fidence and true domestic peace? Had you secured 
the most elegant parlors, but left this room eold 
and barren, negligently kept, and destitute of any 
special attraction, do you think your prospects of 
happiness would have been as bright? Or can you 
feel that you would deserve that they should be? 
It is your work, *‘ young wife,’’ to make the home. 
Your husband may provide and furnish the means, 
butit is for you to see that they are used for mutual 
happiness. 


Next to the sitting room, the dining-room must 
be the most carefully arranged. Strange how few 
give heed tothis. It is often a low, dark, ill-con- 
structed room, reached by stairs often unsafe, by 
reason of darkness, and usually opening so abruptly 
to the kitchen, that the appetite is destroyed the 
moment you enter, by the fumes from cooking, 
which have been gathering in the dining-room all 
the morning, and the pleasant intercourse which 
should enliven each meal is often sadly interrupted 
by overmuch talking from the adjacent kitchen. If 
there ever is dispute or misfortune there, it seems 
always destined to occur while you are at your table. 
Our city dining-rooms are too frequently after this 
pattern. Here is some excuse; for we must ex- 
pect, in one way or another, to be “cribbed, 
cabined, and confined” in the city; but in the free, 
bright country, there can seldom be any such ex- 
cuse given, and yet the same heedlessness with re- 
gard to anything pleasant in the position of the 
dining-room is noticeable. Opening into a back- 
yard or clothes-yard, or overlooking the barn-yard, 
with nothing attractive or cheerful—this is thought 
good enough fora place to feed in. A very great 
mistake; for here we should meet, not simply to 
eat hastily, and rise up and go our ways; but there 
should be quite as much enjoyment in free and 
cheerful conversation at the table, as can possibly 
be secured in the mere animal act of eating. A 
friend occasionally drops in—and when chiidren are 
gathered about the board, their little winning ways 
and delightful prattle add wonderfully to the 
pleasure of the repast. Our American men, when 
actively engaged in business, as a large proportion 
of them are, often find the breakfast and dinner 
hours the only parts of the day when they can see 
their childrén. It is time little folks were asleep, 
generally, before the father closes his labors and 
returns home for tea, For that reason, if for no 
other, the dining-room, in every family, being the 
place where, except on Sunday, the children will 
have the best opportunity of seeing their father, 
should be made bright, cheerful, and peculiarly at- 
tractive; because it will be more closely associated 
in their minds with his presence. As they grow 
older, they should be taught to give their aid in ar- 
ranging fruit and flowers for the decoration of the 
table and side-board, before each meal, ‘* because 
papa will soon be here.” 


You may think these are all such little things, 
that you cannot conceive it possible they should be 
of much importance in arranging a house, or mak- 
ing home happy—and will probably feel that your 
question has been unsatisfactorily answered. But, 
dear “‘ young wife,” believe me, it is by little things 
that you must make the house now committed to 
your charge a happy one, and so attractive to your 
husband that he can have no wish to seek pleasure 
elsewhere. It is not by any great effort once ina 


thoughtfulness and care, that you will secure the 
confidence and companionship you are so earnestly 
desiring and seeking after. 


RECEIPTS. 

STEAMED'JOHNNY-CAKE.—One pintof sour cream, 
one teaspoonful of soda, and one of salt. Stir in 
three tablespoonfuls of flour; then add corn-meal 
enough to make a stiff batter. Beat one egg, and 
add to the batter; stir all carefully together, and 
pour into a well-buttered tin basin; set this into a 
bread steamer, and keep the steam up for an hour, 
or more, if the loaf is large. Serve with cream and 
sugar. 


SPONGE-CAKE (very good).—Three eggs, one 
cup of sugar, one of flour, three tablespoonfuls of 
water, and one teaspoonful of yeast powder; flavor 
with lemon and nutmeg. 


Fic-Puppina.—Half a pound of the best figs, 
washed and chopped fine, two teacupfuls of grated 
bread, half a cupful of sweet cream, half a cupful 
of sugar, and one cupful of milk. Mix the bread 
and cream, add the figs, then the sugar, and lastly 
the milk. Pour the mixture into a mold, and boil 
three hours. Eat with wine or hard sauce. 


GINGERBREAD.—One cupful of sugar, one of 
molasses, half a cupful of butter, half a cupful of 
milk, one cupful of raisins or currants, two tea- 
spoonfuls of ginger, and one of yeast powder, with 
flour enough to make it as stiff as cup-cake. 


Breer Cotuops.—Cut the fillet from the under 
part of arump of beef into thin slices; broil quickly 
until nearly done; then put into a stew-pan with a 
little beef-stock; add two or tiree slices of lemon, 
or pickled gucumber, and two tablespoonfuls of 
catsup, and stew till tender. Half a pint of oysters, 
added ten minutes before done, is a great improve- 
ment. 





THE JUDGE'S THEORY AND MAD- 
” CHEN’S PRACTICE. 


BY Cc. AG, 


sie r is only a whim,” said the Judge, as we 

stood watching Madchen on her way 
down the street to Slum Alley Mission School, “A 
very sweet and womanly one, I grant, but eminently 
unsuitable, and not practical.”’ 

‘should think it was practical, whatever else it 
might be,’ I answered, thinking of the quarts of 
broth and bags of old clothes that Madchen was 
wont to wheedle me into concocting and collecting 
for her poor. 

* You will think it so, my dear, when she is seized 
with some horrible fever contracted in her visits to 
those dens,’’? remarked the Judge, crushingly. 
“That is the most probable practical result.” 

“ But in doing good—,”’ I began. 

“In doing good, as well as in other matters,” in- 
terrupted the Judge, ‘we have room for the exer- 
cise of common sense, There are dozens of Relief 
Societies, Coal Funds, Homes, and Aid Missions in 
the city, and you are a subscriber to nearly all of 
them. Now, if you and Madchen would be content 
to direct your charity into these ohannels, and be- 
lieve that organized labor and thoroughly-arranged 
systems of relief are better than this hap-hazard 
charitable fancy which sends Madchen into Slum 
Alley Sunday afternoons to teach frowsy urchins, 
and into the nastiest quarters of the city to investi- 
gate the cases of all the beggars who pull the area- 
bell during the week, you might spend double the 
money, and it would be far better for you and 
equally well for the poor.”’ 

* But organized labor cannot exist without indi- 
vidual workers,” I ventured. 

** And organized labor employs individual work- 
ers, and selects suitable ones, like young Clericus 
and Miss Elderblow,”’ said the Judge, impressively, 
‘“‘They act under direction, investigate carefully, 
relieve judiciously, and are rarely, if ever, imposed 
upon or deceived !”’ 


The Judge uttered the last sentence in italics, 
causing me to guiltily remember Bridget Dolan, the 
deserving washerwoman, who pawned my dozen 
damask napkins and table-cloth to match, getting 
drunk on the proceeds ; and the woman whose six 
starving children turned outa brawny husband and 
three sturdy Irish boarders; and the little boy 
whose stock of candy-balls got upset in the mud, 
and whose cruel father would certainly beat him 
for being so careless. Madchen and I set that little 
wretch up in trade four times, before we found him 
out. 

“The difficulty is,’ continued the Judge, warm- 
ing with his subject, ‘‘that sensitive and inexperi- 
enced ladies like you and Madchen are unsuited 
for this sort of thing, and you fritter away time, 
strength, and money that applied by system might 
accomplish a great deal. Nowhere, by the statistics 
of the Hardhack Mission Board—” 

“Hark! there’s baby, and Kathleen is out,” mur- 
mured I, inwardly blessing the refractory cherub 
for opening to me a way of escape. For Iam help- 
less before a column of figures, and when the Judge 
begins to be statistical, logical, practical, and all the 
rest of it, I am crushed into feeble denial of my 
most cherished inward convictions, and fall into an 
abyss of humiliated silence. 

But it is one thing to get away from the sound of 
words, and quite another to escape from the facts 
they represent. So ‘one day when Madchen, being 
iaid up with a sore throat, besought me to go in her 
stead with a bundle of flannel for the ninth infant 
of some poor woman in Slum Alley, I said, in a tone 
as nearly like the Judge’s as a timid soprano can 
resemble a sonorous masculine bass : 

“* Now, Madchen dear, this is a good time to put a 
stop to your habit of trotting about in those dread- 
ful places, among all those unpleasant people, and 
exposing yourself to all sorts of diseases. It is quite 
absurd to suppose that the efforts of such a delicate, 
inexperienced person amount to enough good to 
justify the risk you incur. You might subscribe a 
sufficient sum to one of the societies to pay a regular 





while, but by the constant, dally evidence of your, 


| district visitor, and—” 





** Fiddlestick !’’ quoth the disrespectful Madchen 
** There isn’t a measel in Slum Alley for you to bring 
home to Baby, and you are going this very day to 
give Mrs. Molloy that bundle!” 

And I went. People always do go when Madchen 
bids them. 

Slum Alley is like dozens of other streets in our 
city. Tall, dingy, tenement houses loom up on 
either side the dirty sidewalks; grimy children play 
or squabble in the gutters; poverty, filth, and deg- 
radation are the beginning, middle and end of it. 
When I had walked over two dead cats, inhaled a 
dozen abominable odors, passed by a poor, little, 
crippled babe sprawled on the stones, and heard 
the words uttered by two boys fighting over a half- 
burnt cigar, | began to understand how Madchen 
gets that oppressed, heart-weary look her face 
wears some days when she comes in from her chari- 
table expeditions. The numbers on any of the doors 
were rather problematical, but with careful review 
of Madchen’s directions, and some help from a 
grimy urchin to whom I made appeal, the abode of 
Mrs. Molloy was discovered, the package delivered 
to a slatternly woman who was voluble with thanks 
on behalf of ‘‘ Jane Molloy sheself,’’ and I turned 
away bearing a confused picture of numerous small 
children huddled in a contracted apartment, where- 
of the atmosphere was neither wholesome nor 
agreeable. 

At the head of the second dirty staircase I stopped, 
being confronted by two tiny children who were 
toilfully tugging a pail two-thirds full of water up 
the steep ascent. They were such toddling, wee 
things that they could only hoist their burden up 
step by step, stopping to rest on each stair. 

‘“‘Us helps mammy this way,” said the boy, in 
answer to my question ; and how could I resist tak- 
ing the load from the little hands and carrying it to 
“mamimy’s’’sdoor? 

The room, no larger than Mrs. Molloy’s, seemed 
well filled by the broken stove, and the wash-tub 
supported by two rickety chairs, at which a woman 
was toiling; but beyond I had a glimpse of a bed, 
and a head of brown curls matching those of my 
little guides. 

‘** Sure it’s kind of yes to help the childer so,” said 
the woman, taking in the state of things at a glance. 
‘* Mikey, did yes say thanky to the lady?” 

“Thanky,” piped Mikey, with a very wide smile 
on his dirty face. 

“They are very young to carry water up and 
down stairs,’ I plucked vp courage to say. ‘ They 
might falland get hurt.” 

“ Yes, sure,” assented the mother; “ but childer 
must have something to do, and it plases ’em to be 
thinkin’ they’re a help. *Tis better than them a 
playin’ in the street below with the bad ‘uns. Step 
in, ma’am; its tired work to mount all them steps, 
and here’s a seat—such as ’tis.”’ 

I did step in, and took possession of a stool beyond 
the wash-tab in a state of bewilderment as to my 
own motives and what I should say or do next. The 
third head of brown curls I found belonged to a 
toddler of about two yeara, who, tied by a cord 
around the waist to a nail high up in the wall, was 
playing in such area as his tether allowed, with two 
clam shells, an old iron spoon handle, and three 
empty spools. 

“T has to keep him tied so, when I’ve my tub and 
hot water about,’ said the mother, noting my 
glance. * He’s that spry I never know what he’ll 
be into next, and he’d be likely enough scalded if 
he was to be let loose.” 

“Have you any other children than these?’ I 
asked. ’ 

“There’s Harry—he sells papers, ma’am. And 
Norah, she peddles tape and pins along of Mary 
Mulligan in the next house.” 


A few questions elicited the whole story—a com- 
mon enough one—of the death of husband and fa- 
ther eighteen months before, and the turning out of 
the family from their home for want of money to 
pay the rent. 

“It were a better place nor this,”’ said Mrs. Ma- 
lone, “‘ but then I’d neither bite nor sup for me 
babies, let alone the doligrs owing to him as owned 
the house.” 

“Why didn’t you apply to the Widows and Or- 
phans’ Relief Society ?” I inquired, suddenly recol- 
lecting my (or the Judge’s) principles. 


“Sure I didn’t know anything of it, and how 
should I then ?”’ was Mrs. Malone’s counter-question. 
‘*T was eatin’ my heart out with trouble and them 
fine names wasn’t beknown to me. I just hunted 
up this place, and then I set to find some kind lady 
as would help me, and so I did—God bless her !”’ 

“* How was it?’ I asked. 

“ Well, I pulled at her bell one day when the mis- 
ery wassharp hold of ine, and she comed down here 
and found as I was no liar, and then she helped me 
to the rent, with me payin’ her, bit’ by bit, in odd 
jobs; then Larry and Norah they got to helpin’ too, 
and now I’m that comfortable I has to get on my 
knees and thank the Master mornin’ and night.” 


Comfortable! in that dark, dingy room, with only 
her own strength and the labor of two children be- 
tween the whole family and starvation. Perhaps 
my face expressed the thought, for in a moment she 
added : 

“ Belike that sounds a strange word to a lady 
lookin’ at this place here, ma’am. But them as 
hasn’t been clear under water don’t know how good 
even a breath of air is. And my kind lady—her 
that helped me in them black days—she told me 
who to be thankin’ for the mercy, and what Hand 
I might hold fast to, without fear oy bein’ shook off. 
I'll trust to Him for the work to get and the wage 
to earn; and for to be helpin’ me keep the childer 
straight among all the bad they hear.”’ 

“Do they go to Sunday-school?” 

“ Sure there’s a little one the ladies keeps in # 
room in this street, and they goes to that. The big 
one beyant in Seventieth Street fs far off for them 
to walk. Must yes be goin’, ma’am? It’s pleased 
I'd be to have yes rest longer ; Larry and Norah ’ll 
be in soon. Thanky kindly for lifting the pail for 
Mikey and her.” 


“ I should like to see your older children,” I said 
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in taking my departure. ‘ You must find it rather 
crowded, though, when all your family are at home 
in this small room.” 

‘Sure it is that; but there’s always room for the 
Master to ’bide with us ; I tells the childer it’s never 
too small for Him to come into,’’ was the reply 
given with a hearty simplicity in voice and look. 

And I picked my way through Slum Alley again 
with the last words echoing in my ears and swelling 
my heart with a sudden pain. ‘‘ Room enough for 
the Master to bide”’ in that shabby, little room, in 
those struggling half-fed lives; and yet, in the glow 
of restless umbitions and unsatisfied wishes, I had 
dared sometimes to call my life cramped and nar- 
rew. My happy, prosperous life, with its wealth of 
love and home, and womanly duties! A sermon 
was preached to me on that homeward walk which 
went straight to the soul. 

Of course, I told the Judge allabout Mrs. Malone, 
with many more digressions and exclamations than 
I dare indulge in when telling it to you, dear Chris- 
tian Unton. And, of course the Judge smiled pa- 
tronizingly, and said: 

“ Quite an interesting anecdote, my dear, especi- 
ally with your feminine enthusiasm added to the 
original incident. I suppose, however, you will ad- 
mit this to be an exceptional case.”’ 

‘And one such ‘exceptional case’ is reward 
enough for all the labor Madchen has done for the 
poor in all her life; that is, if we have any true per- 
ception of the value of one human soul,’’ cried I, 
hotly. ‘Iam convinced there is work enough out- 
side the ‘ Societies’ for every woman in the city to 
do something. I mean to go with Madchen on her 
rounds very often, and when—yes, when Baby is 
old enough she shall go, too!” 

Whereupon I had a comfortable cry onthe Judge’s 
broadcloth shoulder, but I meant every word I 
said, and wy first has not been my last visit to Mrs. 
Malone and Slum Alley. 





SEA-LIGHTS. 
BY 


66" 7 ERY dark indeed it must be at the bottom 

of the sea,’’ said Farmer Boyce, who is al- 
ways ina “brown study” about something. “The 
water out here in the river is only about fifteen feet 
at the deepest, and you can’tsece whatis going on 
underneath, no matter how you cross your eyes 
looking ‘in. I presume it would be lighter if one 
could lie on the bottom and look about, but the day- 
light would certainly be a good deal dimmed; how 
then would it be if one could go fifteen thousand 
feet under water? I’ve an idee you'd find it a pretty 
dark place. What do you think about that, school- 
ma’am? For my part I don’t believe even the fishes 
can see to swim.”’ 

‘‘Really,’”’ I said, ‘I’m sorry for the fishes if they 
have to go gliding around by guess, for I’ve heard 
of great ones that lie still with open mouths, wait- 
ing for the smaller ones to swim in; how very un- 
safe it must be to wander around down there in the 
dark !”’ 

“Exactly! but it does’nt seem quite fair now, does 
it? Rather hard on the little fishes.’’ 

“J should think God might have some lamps 
lighted, so they could see to swim away,” said five- 
year old Robbie, “ mightn’t he, Nettie?” 

‘** Maybe he would, if the water wouldn’t put them 
all out,’’ answered my pet little girl. 

Georgie Boyce looked up at this, and, instead of 
laughing as the rest did, said earnestly: ‘* There 
may be some way of lighting fish-paths that we don’t 
know about. When I went out hunting one night 
with Sam, we saw something shining in the darkest 
places of the woods that he called fox-fire. He said 
it was rotten beech-wood, that had a light of its 
own, and folks said, helped the foxes about finding 
their way in the dark. I don’t suppose there is any 
rotten wood under the sea, but there may be some- 
thing’ just as good.” 

“Pretty well reasoned for a youngster!’’ said Far- 
mer Boyce, who was often a little proud of his 
grand-children. ‘Now, if the schoolma’am had 
only been let down to thg bottom of the sea when 
she crossed it on her way from Hindostan, she might 
be able to tell us something about the matter. But 
it isn’t very likely we’ll get much out of her, so 
we'll have to leave the question undecided, I’m 
afraid.”’ 

“Oh, it wasn’t necessary that I should be let down 
into the sea to find out that there were lamps in it 
that water cannot put out,” Isaid. ‘‘ Captain Farnes- 
worth made quite a pet of me, when father was or- 
dered back to America for his health; he seemed to 
think that it would comfort the poor, sick mission- 
ary to keep his daughter amused and happy; so he 
often came and sat down by us as we stayed on 
deck, and answered all my questions. I remember 
how the waves used to glitter on dark evenings, 
sometimes, and I have even seen balls of fire rise 
from them and float about our vessel. I was afraid 
when I first saw that, and began to cry. 

“*Ho! ho! my little missionary!’ said the captain, 
*how could you live among the Hindoos, and ride 
through jungles where tigers lived, if you were such 
a coward ?’ 

‘**But I was never in danger of burning up there,’ 
I told him. 

“No more you are here,’ he said; and then he 
told me that the lights were phosphorescent. I’ve 
no doubt your rotten beech-wood, Georgie, shone 
because it had so much phosphorus.”’ 

“Tf that is the case,’ Farmer Boyce argued, ‘I 
don’t see why there wouldn’t be phosphorus as well 
at the bottom of the sea as on the top; and if it can 
give such a bright light, perhaps it is just as easy to 
see there as it is in this room, with a kerosene lamp 
on the stand.” 

“Now I remember what Captain Farnesworth 
told me about fishes one day,” I said, beginning to 
get interested in the memory of my voyage home. 
‘*He said they are very phosphorescent creatures 
and throw out a light of their own which helps 
them to see through the darkness of the deep sea. I 
could hardly believe it until he brought a sailor to 
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me who had been a diver, and made him describe 








some of those lights. The sailor said there were 
some fishes that shone like colored lamps, or like 
wonderful stars of many hues; and when many of 
them were together they made great wreaths or 
bouquets of fire that kept changing and flickering, 
now fading almost away, then blossoming out again 
until the diver was quite astonished at their beauty. 

“T told him, I recollect, how the swarms of fire- 
flies used to flash about in India, till it seemed as 
though ten thousand stars were within reach of our 
hands; and how the ground used to shine with the 
red and green light of glow-worms, so that you 
hardly dared walk for fear of putting out some 
pretty little lamp. He said he had seen all that 
himself, in the hot countries where he had been, but 
it couldn’t compare with the brightness of the bot- 
tom of the sea. There you might see every color of 
the rainbow, flashing and shooting around you, as 
meteors shoot through a November midnight. 
‘Why, miss,’ he said, ‘the sea is just full of what 
we sailors call star-fish, and every fish is brighter 
than the brightest star in the sky. Then there are 
shell-fish and hosts of other kinds just as brilliant. 
They dazzle a poor diver when he is roaming about 
under water, and make him feel as though he 
wouldn’t mind being a fish himself if he could 
always live where it is so pleasant.’ ”’ 

**Would you feel that way, my boy?” asked Far- 
mer Boyce. 

“Not _I!” answered Georgie; “I’d rather hunt 
coons with Sam, and only now and then catch sight 
of a rotten beech-log! I believe in dry land my- 
self.’’ 

“Schoolma’am,” said sober-faced Nettie, ‘‘ then 
the fishes have lamps just as much as foxes, and 
more too. I thought God wouldn’t let them float 
about without knowing how to get out of the way 
of those big mouths you told of.” 

“Yes,” said Robbie, ‘“‘ they shine theirselves, and 
no water can’t put 'em out. Let’s go fishin’ and 
then we won’t have to buy no kerosene; and we'll 
shine so bright after dark, some big mans ’ll come 
in and think we’se all afire.’’ 

—The Bright Side. 





LIT BEN, THE NEWSBOY. 
OME months ago, or a year ago, may be it was 
—I have torgotten just how long, for [ don’t 
remember times and seasons very well—two people 
were walking down street one day. A big, burly 
newsboy, very rough looking, very dirty and un- 
combed he was, walked slowly along, just before the 

two people, crying, ina hoarse, brazen voice :— 

“Yer’s yer evening pippers, 5 o’clock e—dish— 
ing!”’— 

Just as hundreds of rough looking uncombed news- 
boys do, every day. Buta few feet behind the big 
boy, another boy, a little one, was walking timidly. 
He was the merest mite of a little boy, not more than 
seven years old, I think, and small for his age, too. 
He was a fragile looking little fellow, with a pale 
face and slender little hands. His hair was combed 
and curled carefully, in long, yellow curls, almost 
like a girl’s. None but a mother’s hand can comb 
and curl a boy’s hair just that way, I have noticed. 

The small boy had a few papers under his arm, 
trying to hold them as the big boy held his. And 
when the big boy sung out his cry, ‘evening papers 
5 o’clock e—dish—ing!’ in his loud, rough voice, he 
would turn immediately around to the little one, 
and nod encouragingly, and tell him :— 

“Now, you say it, Baby.” 

Then the pale little fellow, with the long, yellow 
curls, would take up his cry, faintly and feebly, and 
try to say it in his weak, childish quaver. Somehow 
it made one feel queer about the throat, to hear that 
poor little voice. 

The large boy was teaching the small one how to 
bea newsboy. Next afternoon the two boys had 
another rehearsal, and the next, and that time the 
little boy ventured to cross the street, and go down 
the other side, faintly and timidly echoing the cry 
of his big, rough friend opposite. Hundreds of peo- 
ple must have noticed the two, Iam sure. 

The small boy was little Ben. 

He was a newsboy, asI told you. Not one of the 
angel kind either. He sometimes said words, little 
as he was, which would have shocked yon, I am 
afraid, if you had heardthem. And I know the only 
reason in the world why he did not knock down the 
big boys who used to kick and cuff him when he 
went to take his turn in the row of boys in the 
newspaper office, was simply because he was too 
little to doit. Patsey Hagans did it for him, and 
Patsey was the bully of the newsboys, the roughest, 
toughest, most reckless of them all, the hardest case 
in town, who always slept rolled up in a blanket on 
the floor, and who knew how to swear when he was 
two years old. Patsey trained Little Ben to be a 
newsboy, and called him his baby. So Patsey hada 
soft spot in his hard heart after all. 

Ben was the smallest newsboy youever saw. Such 
a little, little mite of a fellow he was, that you won- 
dered how he could sell papers at all, and how any 
mother could trust him out of her sight. Fine la- 
dies said sometimes that it was a pity such a pretty 
child should be a newsboy, and that his mother sure- 
ly did not care much for him, letting him run about 
the streets so in constant danger of being knocked 
down and killed. If he were their boy he shouldn’t 
do it for anything. For little Ben was a very pretty 
child, with his slender hands and long, golden 
curls. 

How was it? Did not his mother care for her 
child? Aye, she did; for he was the only comfort 
she had in the world. Her only comfort and her 
only child. Little Ben had a father, but he might 
better have had no father. This father was a poor, 
pitiful wreck of humanity, fallen so low that I think 
scarcely the angels of heaven could have reached 
him in the depth of degradation to which he had 
sunk! I amsure nobody except an angel could have 
reached him, away down in the pool of slime and 
filth which was all over him. For no beast is so 
beastly as a hyman beast. 

Time was when this weak, bad man, had been well 


to do in the world, and respectable, and man eynents, § 


But 1t must have been always in him to be weak and 
bad, or he would not have fallen so easily when 
temptation came. An old tradition, which tells how 
the angels fell from Paradise, says that the thread 
which drew them into evil “ was at first as thin asa 
cob-web, but they did not resist it, and it grew 
strong asa cable.’’ So with little Ben’s father. He 
did not resist the cob-web at first, and now the cable 
bound him hand and foot, and left him no power, 
nor even the wish, ever to rise again in this world. 
With the father of little Ben we have nothing more 
to do. 

Time had been when his gentle mother, with her 
slender hands and yellow curling hair, so like little 
Ben’s own, lived in a large house and had a carriage 
to ride in. Time had been when she had such a hap- 
py home that she had nothing left on earth to wish 
for. But that time was so long gone by now that 
Ben’s mother, in her great trouble and despair, look- 
ed forward to no happiness and no beautiful home 
till she should pass over the river and enter the 
gate of the celestial city. Indeed, so heavy was her 
trouble, that she sometimes lost sight of even that 
one last hope. 

The days of plenty and happjnéss were so long 
goue by for little Ben and his mother that one night 
they had no supper. And the next night it was just 
the same, and the next—and after that little Ben 
often went hungry to bed. One day, watching his 
mother with his large, wistful blue eyes, he saw that 
her work had fallen from her hands, and that she 
was crying. At first, Ben cried too, because he did 
not know what else to do; laying his bright little 
head on her shoulder, and clasping his weak arms 
tight about her neck, as if, poor child, that could do 
any good. Presently he said :— 

“Mamma, what are you crying for?” 

Then his mother told him that she had no supper 
for him, and no breakfast either, and did not know 
where to get any more breakfast or supper. 

“May be the angels will bring us some,” said poor 
little Ben. 

“There are no angels any more, Benny,” said his 
mother, 

After that little Ben stood by her side a long time, 
very silent, very quiet, (he was always a quiet boy) 
trying to get it through his childish head that there 
were truly no more angels, with their white dresses 
and shining wings, such as he had seen in a picture 
his mother used to have. The angels all looked like 
his mother, somehow, it seemed to him, and she 
would make a beautiful angel herself, if she only 
had broad, white wings. But he wanted his supper 
awfully, and some supper for mamma, too, the cbild 
thought. 

By and by, after thinking a while longer, Ben 
went quietly out doors and into the street, stole so 
softly out the back way that his mother did not see 
him at all. He went to the lady who lived next 
door and said: 

“Mrs. Gray, will you lend me ten cents ?” 

The lady, hearing the timid, trembling voice be- 
side her, looked down and saw a small face gazing 
up into hers, with its childish faith, and its childish 
beauty ; saw two large blue eyes, with the tears half 
quiyering in them already, as if the sensitive child 
expected a refusal. Something, a fleeting recollec- 
tiou, may be, or a wandering tender thought, floating 
about like a thistle-down, seeking some place to rest 
upon, touched Mrs. Gray’s heart at the moment; 
she remembered the strange feeling long afterward, 
and she patted little Ben’s bright hair, as she gave 
him the money and said he was a good child. 

Then little Ben went to the newspaper office, to 
wait for the 5 o’clock edition. It would haye fared 
badly with him then, though, only for Pat Hagans, 
for the young ruffians of newsboys, seeing he was a 
new boy and a green one, fell upon the poor child 
and began to beat and cuff him savagely. But an- 
other wandering tender thought, floating about like 
a thistle-down, must have touched and rested upon 
the heart of Pat Hagans at that moment. For just 
as a big bad boy had struck poor Ben and made him 
ery, burly Pat Hagans roared out: 

“Dry that up, rot yer! Yer dassent lick a boy of 
yer size, nohow!”’ 

From that time big Pat Hagans was the champion 
of little Ben. He educated him to be a newsboy, as 
I told you; taught him how to make change, how 
to “jaw back” when the boys “sassed”’ him, and 
also how to ‘slide off on his ear,” at proper times, 
too. 
That very first night Pat’s “ baby ’’ sold every one 
of his papers. And that night little Ben and his 
mother had some supper; though Ben wondered 
what made his mother cry again, as they sat down 
to eat, and hold him so tight in her arms, and kiss 
him again and again. He thought it was a little 
unreasonable in a woman to cry when she had plen- 
of bread and milk. 

May be the angels had brought little Ben and his 
mother their supper after all. 

But Patsey Hagans was the only angel directly 
visible in the case, and doubtless he was rather a 
dirty looking angel, chewing tobacco, and smoking 
astump pipe ashe did. And I'm positively certain 
nobody would have let him into a Sunday-school 
tableau asanangel. Nevertheless, for all his patch- 
ed trousers, and toes sticking out of his boots, he 
was just as much of a protecting spirit to little Ben 
as if he had worn the orthodox white cotton gown 
and goose wings. Under the wing of this guardian 
angel, then, little Ben had almost no trouble. Only 
once after the first week was he tormented at all, 
and that was when an envious newsboy began to 
beat him, because Ben had sold out all his papers, 
while the other boy had not. But angel Pat was at 
hand in less tha no time, and made the spiteful 
Journal boy see such stars that he didn’t dare say 
boo to Ben after that. That was the last that ever 
the boys troubled him. He was so little, so helpless 
and harmless, that by and by a spirit of pity and 
gentleness toward him began to develop itself, even 
among the merciless, outcast newsboys. They came 
to be so kind and chivalrous toward him that not a 
boy of them all would go near little Ben’s beat, not 
a boy of them would take a customer from him, I 





am glad to write that of them, 
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So for months that weak little boy earned supper 
for himself and his mother. People were very kind 
to him mostly. Ladies and gentlemen bought papers 
of the pretty golden-haircd child, even when they 
did not want them. Car drivers often slacked up a 
little when they saw him coming, so that he might 
climb on safely, and even the big policeman used to 
watch him carefully across the street. Little Ben 
learned more of the big world than he ever thought 
was to be known; more than was good for a child to 
know, perhaps. He used to look at the fine carriages 
and wonder whether he could ever sell papers 
enough to buy a carriage. He wondered what he 
would do when he wasaman. He would nct bea 
newspaper editor, he thought, because editors were 
always so cross, and in such a hurry, and didn’t seem 
to have mugh money, he noticed. May be he would 
be a street-car driver. He liked that better. Or 
may be he would even have to go and be a Legisla- 
ture, and have to be hauled about in a hack and 
gaped at. He would not like that at all. On the 
whole, he thought he would be a milkman, he told 
his mother, because a milkman could ride all day in 
a& wagon, and seemed to get more money than any- 
body else. And little Ben learned some bad words 
and rough ways from the other boys, too. But he 
never said the bad words before his mother, never. 
And he always gave her every penny of his little 
earnings, not even keeping enough to buy a pocket- 
knife with two blades, though he wanted it more 
than anything else inthe world. * * ed 


—Cincinnati Commercial, 





HERE AND HEREAFTER. 
BY DELLA WHITNEY. 


CHILD, amid the city’s tumult straying, 
Adding the weak voice to thy viol’s chime, 
Lingering about our doorways, sadly playing 
The airs learned by thee in a sunnier clime, 
Than this of ours, my heart throbs with a weight 
Of sorrow and compassion at thy fate! 


Where wert thou born and nurtured? Did thine eyes 
Of lustrous darkness, on tne purple hills 

Of fair Italia open? Where the skies 
Glow with such crimson as her grape distils ? 

Hadst thou a father’s love, a mother’s care, 

And a sweet home-nook in that country fair? 


The dear Christ pity thee! The jostling crowd 
Moves on, nor hears thy melancholy strain— 

The tumult in the street is long and loud, 
And in its mad’ning din thy sad refrain 

Wails on unheeded, and no one but me 

Is found to send one kind thought after thee! 


“Noone but me.” One instant I forgot 
The sleepless Eye that sees all human needs— 
The Ear by day or night which closes not— 
The Hand which even thy young raven feeds— 
And I find comfort in the thought that He 
Who notes the sparrow’s fall. will care for thee! 


To the far hills of His eternal rest 

His loving hand shall guide thy weary feet, 
And thy pathetic wail, upon His breast 

May rise into an anthem strong and sweet, 
Without one note of care or pain, or fear 
While wondering angels bow their heads to hear 





PUZZLES. 
CLASSICAL ENIGMA. 


24 letters. 


5, 11,9, was a mountain of Crete, on which Jupiter was 
reared. 

7, 22, 8, 6, 12, 18, was a country of Europe. 

15, 17, 23, 4, was the son of Erichthonius and Astyoche, and 
mythic founder of 

21, 17, 19, 24, a city of Asia Minor. 

18, 8, 10, 18, 9, 4, was a celebrated hero, and son of Anchises 
and Venus. 

14, 2, 22, 24,7, 5, 9, was a place on the summit of Mount ta, 
where Hercules burned himself. 

1, 8, 16, 12,6, 17, was the son of Telamon and Hesione, a fa- 
mous archer, and founder of Salamis, in Cyprus. 

20, 9, 16, 10, 13, was the daughter of Picus, and a goddess of 
the Latins. 


My whole was a famous event of mythology. ADAM ANT. 


OROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in maiden, but not in girl; 
My second is in gold, but not in pear! ; 
My third is in run, but not in walk; 
My fourth is in sing, but not in talk; 
My fifth is in tree, but not in bush; 
My sixth is in move, but not in push ; 
My seventh is in come, but not in stay ; 
My eighth isin hour, but not in day; 
My ninth is in time, but not in tune; 
My tenth is in May, but not in June; 
My last is in halt, but not in lame ; 

My whole is a place of ancient fame. 


HIDDEN TREES. 


I noticed a rose by the roadside. 

Let him do as he wishes. 

Oh ma! please let me goto ride. 

Tsabel made it I believe. 

T like the shape; are you not satisfied ? 
MARION. 


OMETTRES, 


Omit every alternate letter, 1. Ina kind of dance and 
leave a fruit; 2. In a cosmetic and leave a regret; 3. In 
made circular and leave a fish or a number. Luco D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 26, 

Bible Questions.—(1.) Genesis XXXI: 40. (2.) Proverbs VIII: 12. 
(3.) 1 Kings V: 10,11. (4.) Jeremiah XLIV: 17. (6.) Psalms 
LXVII: 4. (6,) Isaiah VIL: 2%. (7.) Nahum III: 8.—Bunny, H. 
NOYES. 

Biblical Square Word.— 


—BUNNY. 
Omettres.--Pirate, Pat, Pate, Ire, Irate, Pie, Prate.—BUNNY. 





Decapitations.~D-rake ; 8-hovel; G@-rapge ; G-riddle. 
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NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Thursday, Mny 11. 
American Bible Soctety.... ......2. see. ceeeeeceeenee i Ee City. 


American Congregational Union.......--+++ 
Ar nares Tract Society 





Bapt ..Southern General Conv’n Ne Louis, Mo. 

Merb “ip. i th). S. School Convention .......... Nashville, Tenn. 

Prot. Epise........ 8. Carolina Diocesan tonv’n...Charleston. 

Sunday, May 14, (5th Sunday after Kaster.) 

Monday, May 15. 

Presby’n (S’th).,.. Hducational Convention...... Huntsville, Ala. 
Tuesday, May 16. 

Baptist (Free am ..1 .Maine 8. Schoo! Conv'n. - Sartine. 

Sunday-School Union ew Work City. 

Israelites........- Board of Delegates ‘Gonven’n. tow York City. 

7 


Wednesday, May 17. 


. Michi ve Gen Association.. “Rome. 
- Virginia Classis. oodstock. 
S7e0d | oy Ohio ‘and ‘adjacent 

eee 
Reformed Pres. General MEE cni5, ck vevies ‘ 
Meth. Prot General ee 
American Bible Union.. bbe 


Congregational.. 
netemee (Ger.). 





Thursday, May 18 (Ascension Day). 


Baptist... .. Historical Society Annual! Meet- 
MOR vnc dphdo0e concdoctpedsddeddsd Chicago, Ill. 
Presbyterian ....Generai Assembly............-.. Chicago, Il. 


<Btanteriie, Ala. 


ditto. (§’th)..General - eapecnaaen 
ditto. .. Nashville, Tenn. 


Cumberland Pres.. 
Friday, May 19. 


Baptist........... Bible and Pub)jation Society..Chicago, Ill. 
Saturday, May 20, 
Baptist........... a ome: een. Om 
ciet . Chicago, Ill. 





CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Rouseville, Pa 
1. .  peteds wardsport, Ind. (German).............- 
Pregeqeerten enti Edgar Springs, Mo.......... 4 members. “Abr 3 
ditto Auburn, Kan..............++ 





CHURCHES DEDICATED. 





Baptist. coors Abingdon hove shop enias tohane 0044sd4Gqsipe Apr. 16 
“ite. Suncook, NW. H......2..c:eccecceececneeess+eADF. 20 
ditto. hy 4 
Meth. Episc.. 
Prot. Epise....... Ashley, Pa....... ng 008a.0ceseeveesocssernses Apr. 21 
CORNER-STONES LAID. 
Congregational...Cambridge, Mass.. 
Met! pise ..... Fair Haven, Conn.. 


h. 
— a poved Galveston, Texas... 
boebend Sacramento, Cal 








HOME NOTES. 


‘T. Clement’s Church is the center of the latest 
Philadelphia scandal. The vestry, elected after 
Lent, and regarding whose right to hold office the 
gravest doubts exist, has made the most of its brief 
time and dismissed the rector, Rev. H. G. Batterson. 
The latter, through his friends, has secured aspecial 
writ of injunction, restraining the ostensible majori- 
ty of vestrymen from carrying their vote of dismis- 
sion into effect. The matter will undoubtedly be 
brought before the Supreme Court for final settle- 
ment. 


—Rev. Chas. E. Cheney, of Chicago, was degra- 
ded from office by the Ecclesiastical Court which 
convened in that city on the 3d inst., and closed its 
session on the day succeeding. It was argued by the 
respondent that the previous sentence of suspension 
was illegal, the tribunal having consisted of four in- 
stead of five presbyters. This plea, however, was 
disallowed. 


—Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, is evidently a city of 
ecclesiastical surprises. First we had a Unitarian 
Quaker clergyman preaching in the Protestant 
Episcopal pulpit. Next, the rector of this Episco- 
pal church abandons his denomination on account 
of the rigidity of its canons. Then the Universal- 
ist Society in the same place takes to itself Rev. 
Miss Chapin as pastor. Finally, Mrs. Livermore 
supplies the Chapin pulpit and startles her audience 
by ‘‘ graces of rhetoric and the gift of logic.’’ 


—The Lanahan Book Concern imbroglio, if not 
a scandal in itself, appears to be a cause of scandal 
to others. Thus the Richmond Christian Adwocate 
explains the reason that the official Methodist jour- 
nals took sides against Dr. Lanahan, on the ground 
that all their chief editors have an eye to a bishop- 
ric. This is certainly a grave charge, and all the 
more objectionable on general principles, from the 
difficulty of confuting it, however inaccurate it 
may be. 


—The Episcopalians of Pennsylvania have in 
contemplation the adoption of minority represent- 
ation in Diocesan Conventions, by means of the 
cumulative vote. A writer in the Episcopal Regis- 
ter fears that this will give minorities an unjust pre- 
ponderance. 


The Methodist Recorder claims that Republi- 
can Methodism, as it now styles iés denomination, 
has recently gained ground, and that in important 
points, the M. E. Church is drawing near to the 
body which, im 1828, it drove into exile. In proof, 
it instances the popularity of the lay membership 
agitation among Methodist Episcopalians. Also the 
growing disposition for a change in the term of 
office of the bishops, thereby indicating a tendency 
toward the Presidencies of Annual Conferences in 
vogue with the Non-Episcopal Methodists. 


—A Roman Catholic mission was lately held in 
York, Pa., resulting in the proselyting of several 
Protestant communicants, heretofore distributed 
through Episcopai, Lutheran and Reformed church- 
es. The American Lutheran makes these changes 
of faith the text for a long attack on the tenets of 
the Catholic Church. 


—The Congregational Home, in behalf of which 
the good people of Massachusetts have been work- 
ing with a will, is at last a fixed fact; the Gardner 
estate on Beacon Street and the Club House on 
Pemberton Square, Boston, having been finally 
purchased, thanks to the one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars which the friends of the enterprise 
havesubscribed. Less than $40,000 came from out- 
side of Boston and its vicinity. Ezra Farnsworth, 
Hon. E. S. Tobey, Samuel Johnson, and Rev. J. P. 
Langworthy are honorably mentioned as aiding 
notably by money and energy the completion of the 
initial fund. Fifty thousand dollars more will be 
needed before the work of building commences. 








—The Pacific of San Francisco asserts that the 
Roman Catholic priests in California have been in 
the habit of collecting as rapidly as issued, all the 
small silver money current in the State and either 
hoarding it or carrying it to the mint to be repro- 
duced in larger coin. The object of this, according 
to the editor, is to produce a scarcity of dimes and 
half-dimes, so that the contributions coming into 
the church may be of a higher denomination of 
coin. 


—The Lutheran has a letter from a pastor who 
writes warmly respecting a certain fashionable cus- 
tom: 

In my class of catechumens there were two young women 
who had not been baptized, and were to be received in the 
Church through that Holy Sacrament. I had cautioned the 
entire class to make no display of dress on so solemn an oc- 
casion, and was gratified to find my counsel had been fol- 
lowed. When the time of confirmation arrived, they all 
appeared in plain and neat attire. When I called forward 
to the font those to be baptized, I noticed with great satis- 
faction, especially, the modest and becoming dresses of the 
two young women referred to; but judge of my dismay 
when I observed, on the head of each, achignon of the mod- 
ern end enormous pattern now in vogue, covering, with a 
two-inch thickness of false hair, the top and back of their 
heads from forehead to neck! The consequence was, that 
when they bowed before the font, there was not a part of 
their bodies that could be touched with the waters of bap- 
tism. It was too late then and there to require them to re- 
move these obstacles to the proper administration of the 
Sacrament, and so I proceeded with the service and bap- 
tized, not these young women, but their chignons, for I do 
not believe a drop of water touched their persons. I confess 
to a feeling of indignation which was out of place at so holy 
atime, but it was of a holy sort, that so important an 
ordinance should be turned into a mockery by the 
unsightly customs and fashions of the day. But I have 
learned a lesson that hereafter 1 shall put into practical 
effect, and require henceforth of every applicant for bap- 
tism or confirmation that they come uncovered by hats, 
bonnets, or chignons, so that the waters of baptism may 
fall, or the hands of confirmation be laid, directly upon 
their bodies, and not on something foreign to them. 


—St. David’s Church in Austin, Texas, being in 
serious need of money, the rector, Rev. B. A. 
Rogers made an arrangement with the managers of 
the local Opera House for a benefit. The New York 
Star Company played. The bill was Dot, or the 
Cricket on the Hearth—Chirp I, Chirp II, Chirp IIT 
—To conclude with the Famous Farce of The Biter 
Bit. Eight professional actors and actresses assisted 
at the performance. The St. Louis Christian Advwo- 
cate, in censuring this unusual action, makes use of 
the following proper nouns: Judas, Moab, Canaan- 
ites, Balak, Balaam, Esau, Mars’ Hill, Vanity Fair. 


—The tendency of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to discourage itinerancy in large cities af- 
fords the journals of the M. E. Church South the 
text for articles upon Northern degeneracy. 


— Burleigh,” of the Boston Journal, in a recent 
New York letter remarks: ‘‘ The statistics of the 
Episcopal Church show that the average life of a 
Bishop is but fifteen years. They are literally 
worked to death. Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, 
was in this city a short time since, and though he 
has been in the Episcopate but a short season, he 
looks as if he was two-thirds in the grave. In sueh 
a Diocese as Long Island the work is simply enorm- 
ous. Bishop Littlejohn does the work of ten men. 
He has his robes on Sunday, officially, six or seven 
times. Such work would hardly be regarded as 
wise. But the labor must be done, and it cannot be 
delegated. Whatever the honors are, they are pur- 
chased at a great price.” 


—The “ probationers” of the United Presby- 
terian Church are generally men who have passed 
the second year of a theological course, and who 
are freely admitted into the pulpit, although not 
ordained. They are first licensed for three years. 
This license at the discretion of the Presbytery may 
be renewed for two years, and again for one year. 
The Christian Instructor, alluding to the fact that 
these preachers are neither private members of the 
Church nor ministers, says that they are in a state 
of “‘ betweenity,’”’ and hints that this state is some- 
times so profitable that the probationers do all they 
can to avoid ordination. Hence it thinks that some 
further limit should be placed upon the privilege. 


—The Northern wing of the Methodist Chureh 
is still pushing its way into the South. A Kentucky 
Presiding Elder lately left the fold of the Church 
South and established a new society in Nicholas¥ille. 
The two organizations, however, are by no means 
approaching anything like a basis of union. At the 
session of the Methodist Episcopal Conference at 
Louisville, not a single pulpit of the Church South 
was tendered tothe Northern ministers. The Meth- 
odist, in noting this, points at the contrast shown 
at the Covington, Ky, Conference. 


—The classis of the two Synods of the Re- 
formed Church will begin to meet the present week. 
Goshenhopper classis in Pennsylvania leads off, its 
session taking place on the 11thjinst. The last classis 
to come together will be that of Lancaster, Pa., on 
the 9th of June. 


—The Oongregationalist strongly objects to the 
issue of letters of dismission by churches that are 
made to terminate one year from date. It thinks 
that usually no limitation as to time is desirable, 
save for statistical purposes. The same subject was 
lately agitated in Baptist journals with a similar 
conclusion. 


—The Philadelphia Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church indulged in a lively 
debate upon a resolution which condemned the 
practice now growing up in that denomination of 
preaching from manuscript. The subject was finally 
tabled by a heavy majority. 


—Necktie Socials is the name of a new device 
for making church festivals profitable. We find 
announcements of this species of entertainment in 
journals representing both Eastern and Western 
sections. A correspondent of the St. Louis Repub- 
lécan, who attended one of these socials in Macon, 
Mb., describes it in this manner: ‘t The ladies, one 
and all, wore a calico apron, and from the same 
piece and pattern was made a gentleman’s necktie, 









which was placed in an envelope and deposited 
with the door-keeper or ticket-seller. The gentle- 
man attending, upon paying the admission fee of 
twenty-five cents, is given an envelope contain- 
ing one of these calico neckties, which he imme- 
diately opens, and upon entering the hall, proceeds 
on a hunt to find the young or old lady, as the case 
may happen, that sports ai apron matching his 
necktie; which lady, according to announcement, 
is to be his partner for the evening; and who knows 
but what it may in some instances result in a life 
affair ?”’ 


—There are still remnants of the old Delaware 
tribe of Indians to be found in Pennsylvania. The 
Lord’s Prayer, as translated by the Moravians into 
the dialects of this aboriginal people, reads as fol- 
lows: 


Ki Wetochemellenk Awossagamewank! malchelendas- 
utch Ktellewunsowagan. Ksakimawoagan pejewiketsch, 
Ktelithewoagan leketsch talli Achquidhakamike, elgiqui 
leek talli Awossagame. Milineen juke Gischquik gunigis- 
chuk Achpoan. Woak miwelendamauwineen Ntschannau- 
chsowogannena elgigui nilana miwelendamauwenk nik 
Tschetschanilawequengik. Woak katschi npawuneen li 
Achquetschiechtowoaganink, schukund ktennineen untchi 
Medhikink. Alod knihillatamen ksakimawoagan woak 
ktallewupowoagan waok ktallawi ilipowoagan li hallama- 
gamik. Amen. 





HOME CHURCHES. 


HE rival interests of West and East disclose 

themselves outside of politics in the agitation 
now going on within the ranks of the Presbyterian 
Church, South. The cause of the dispute had its 
origin in secession days. Formerly the Executive 
Committees of the General Assembly were stationed, 
respectively, at New Orleans, Memphis, Columbia, 
(S. C.) and Richmond. When the Union forces 
gained control of the entire Mississippi, the Western 
committees were transferred to the Eastern cities 
over which still floated the Southern flag. This 
change was understood to be temporary. On the 
close of the war, the General Assembly was memo- 
ralized in favor of the return of the Committees, 
but the request was set aside. The Western papers, 
especially the Memphis Presbyterian, now return 
to the question and insist that the approaching ses- 
sion of the Assembly should ey ew Orleans 
and Memphis in their rights. The Ch an Observer 
gives the following summary of the arguments ad- 
duced by the agitators: 

A centralization of power and influence and patronage 
in the hands of those who are ambitious for these things, 
is believed to be a curse to any church that permits it; and 
on this ground a change is asked for. It is urged again on 
the ground that the interests of the committees are suffer- 
ing for want of proper attention ; the time of some of the 
executive officers is so much absorbed by their printing 
offices, or book stores, or schools, or newspapers, or ether 
private enterprises, that they are not able to attend prompt- 
ly to the business of the committees. Their reports to the 
Assembly show that they have failed to secure the active 
co-operation of a large per centage of the churches, and 
without reflecting upon them, it is deemed important to 
place these trusts in the hands of those who can give them 
their first and best energies. A feeling of dissatisfaction is 
expressed, too, in that the ministers engaged in pastoral 
work are debarred from receiving aid from the treasuries 
of these committees to supplement their salaries above $750, 
or to receive any aid at all if they engage in any work be- 
sides preaching the Gcspel, while other ministers, em- 
ployed as secretaries or treasurers receive from these same 
treasuries, and from other funds of the church, salaries 
amounting to two or three or even four thousand dollars a 
year, and are also permitted to engage in outside enter- 
prises, which necessarily demand much of their time and 
largely increase, perhaps, double these already ample in- 
comes. 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


WITZERLAND, as well as Bavaria, has 
Catholics who hesitate to assent to the dogma 

of Papal Infallibility. At Lucerne, Mons. Egli, 
pastor of the penitentiary, openly refused to read 
the ecclesiastical decree to his flock, and even sub- 
stituted for ita careful statement of the grounds 
which render its acceptance impossible. He also 
advised his bishop of his intended action. The lat- 
ter, after giving the usual ‘‘time to consider,” 
launched upon Pastor Egli the prescribed anathema. 
Then came the question of the Lucerne Government. 
The bishop demanded that the recusant priest at be 
once dismissed from his post. Mons. Egli, on the 
other hand, declared that he would not recant, but 
was ready to retire. Whereupon the Lucerne 
authorities decided to do nothing, inasmuch as they 
had no right to interfere in the case of a clergyman 
protesting against a doctrine which was not a part 
of the Catholic creed at the time of his ordination. 





The Douay version of the Bible appears to 
have been heretofore unknown to at least one of 
the police magistrates of London, Ontario, in the 
Dominion of Canada. It seems that the Rev. J. 
M. Bruyere, Vicar-General of the diocese of London 
was charged by the Registrar-General with non- 
registration of a marriage, as provided under the 
Act. The Rev. J. M. White having been called asa 
witness, refused to be sworn on the Protestant 
version of the Bible. The police magistrate, Mr. 
Laurason, demanded the ground for this objection. 
Father White answered that he did not refuse to 
be sworn ; but he did refuse to go through the form 
of taking an oath upon a book which was not the 
Bible. “In my religious capacity as a Roman 
Catholic Priest,’’ said Father White, ‘I will not 
take an oath upon that, calling it the Bible. I do 
not believe it to be a true copy of the Bible; but I 
do not refuse to be sworn: I never did. That is 
not the Bible I believe in.’”’ The police magistrate 
who is described as at first being disposed to brow- 
beat priest and counsel, finally declared that he saw 
“no reason why he should refuse to be sworn on 
the Protestant version. They had no other ver- 
sion.”” The Rev. Mr. White at once referred Mr. 
Laurason to Felix Henry’s shop across the way. 
But the magistrate was indisposed to yield and ap- 
pealed to the County Crown Attorney, who decided 
as follows : 

“T find it laid down in Taylor on Evidence, 5th edition 


cording to the peculiar ceremonies of their own religion, 
or in such manner as they deem binding on their con- 
sciences. In order to ascertain what form is so binding, the 
Court should ascertain of the witness himself, and the 
proper time for making this inquiry is before he is sworn. 
There are several cases cited. A Mohammedan issworn upon 
the Koran—Morgan’s case ; a Chinese is sworn by the cere- 
mony of his breaking a saucer previously to the adminis- 
tration of the oath. R. vs. Mtrehman. I have no doubt, 
therefore, that a Roman Catholic may object to be sworn 
on the Protestant version of the Scriptures, and that he 
should be sworn in such a manner as he deems binding on 
his conscience, and of this, he himself is the proper judge. 
I would recommend you in all such cases to note that the 
witness requires to be sworn in a particular manner, and 
the reason he assigns for that demand.” 

Recourse was accordingly had to Felix Henry's 
book store, and the case proceeded with celerity. 


New South Wales has been thrown into com- 
motion by a recent prosecution for blasphemy. 
According to the English accounts, some time in 
January a Mr. William Loranda Jones, who is 
described by his friends as ‘“asculptor and mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of Arts,’’ entered into an 
argument one Sunday afternoon with an open-air 
preacher in the “public domain” at Parramatta. 
Mr. Jones undertook to prove that the Old Testa- 
ment was ‘‘an immoral book, not fit to be put into 
the hands of women and children,’”’ and spoke of 
Moses as ‘‘a robber and a murderer,” and as “a 
cruel old wretch ;’’ and of other characters in the 
Bible he expressed his abhorrence in similar terms. 
Upon these words he was indicted at the quarter 
sessions on a charge of blasphemy. Two local 
preachers and the police sergeant of the town were 
the witnesses as to Jones’ utterance of the blas- 
phemous words ; the constable testifying, however, 
that he spoke of God with reverence, and of Jesus 
Christ as ‘“‘a good man.’’ The jury, without retir- 
ing, returned a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty,’’ and Mr. Dis- 
trict Court Judge Simpson immediately sentenced 
the prisoner to be imprisoned for two years with 
hard labor, and to pay a fine of £100. This sentence 
was given, in the judge’s words, “to check infi- 
delity.” Jones, says the correspondent of the Lon- 
don News, has already been cropped, and put into 
the ordinary prison dress, with the prison brand. 
Public meetings have been held in Sydney to con- 
sider the case, and a petition to the Governor for 
the remission of the sentence is now being signed. 
A brother of Mr. Gilbert A’Beckett presidea at one 
of these meetings. The Unitarians, headed by 
their pastor, the Rev. James Pillars, are the most 
active in the matter. Mr. Pillars is represented as 
having put the case very pointedly in his own 
chapel by asking, ‘‘Why he himself was still at 
liberty while Mr. Jones was in jail ?” 








The Island of Trinidad does not make a very 
flattering exhibit of religious development. A re- 
port of the state of education in that colony has 
just been put forth for the satisfaction of the En- 
glish public. Regarding the common schools, the 
following statement is made by one of the com- 
missioners : 

I must now state that many, I may say usnins of the pu- 
pils who could say their prayers very well, did scarcely un- 
derstand a single word of what they said. In fact, some 
grown-up pupils, both Protestant and Catholic, who could 
read and write, said their prayers more like parrots than 
Christians; and when asked, “Who is our Saviour Jesus 
Christ?” could not give a proper answer. Some said He 
was Moses, others the Virgin Mary, St. Peter, Adam, and 
some said He was Eve. Much less could they say why 
the Saviour came down on earth. This ignorance comes 
from their having learned their prayers from their parents, 
who, either through ignorance or through neglect, never 
explain to their children the meaning of the prayers they 
teach them, and never instruct them in any of the myster- 
ies or truths of religion. 








OTHER RELIGIONS. 


The Quong Wah Muen temple was recently 
consecrated by the Buddhist residents of San Fran- 
cisco. Like many of the mission churches of this 
city it occupies the upper part of a business edifice. 
Seventy-five gods grace the Chinese sanctuary. Of 
these, two stand outside the main entrance. These 
are described as being twenty feet high and thick 
in proportion, and are in tinsel and gaudy 
clothing of the colors of the rainbow. In the 
center of the breast of each is a small circular 
looking-glass. One has a foot and neck of a strange 
animal unknown to California naturalists. These 
two giants, or ‘‘ boss Josses,’’ are stationed at the 
door to keep out the bad spirits. The four rooms 
are also crowded with images of all shapes, forms 
and sizes, which represent gods of war, peace, 
strength, agriculture, etc. The day selected for 
consecration was one rendered holy as the birthday 
anniversary of numerous deities in the north ef the 
Celestial Empire. A great many prayers were 
burned on a small altar. Fresh pork, chickens, 
cakes, macaroni, tea, and other necessaries of life, 
were replaced before the gods and the old articles 
taken away. 





The Israelites of Russia, who were recently 
compelled to lay aside whatever is distinctive in 
their costume, have lately been made the subject of 
another Imperial ukase, which forbids the use of 
the Hebrew language in the worship of the syna- 
gogue. All the prayers must henceforth be chanted 
and recited in Russian.—In England, the Jews of 
Portsoken Ward, London, have employed their 
political influence to revenge an old insult to their 
faith. It appears that years ago a certain Colonel 
White, who is reported to be exceedingly wealthy, 
made a strong speech against Baron Rothschild, 
who was then running for Parliament, in which he 
declared that a Jew was not fit to represent so opu- 
lent a city as London. The Colonel is now a candi- 
date for Alderman, and the ward which he hopes to 
carry is largely made up of Israelite electors. His 
attention has accordingly been called to the Roths- 
child hustings speech. The Colonel replies that his 
opinions have lately been liberalized, but the Jew- 
ish voters are unwilling to accept this sudden 
change of views, and propose to “plump” for the 
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News of the Week. 


HOME. 


r¥ \HE TREATY which has been prepared by the 
Joint High Commission, at Washington, was 
signed by the Commissioners: on Monday. It is 
to be known as “The Treaty of Washington.” 
A statement of its provisions will be found upon 
the editorial page. The work of the Commission 
ceased when the duplicate copies of the treaty 
were signed and sealed, and whatever action may 
be taken hy the Senate, the Commissioners have 
no further official powers. The Senate will meet 
in compliance with the President’s call, at noon 
to-day (Wednesday), the usual reference of the 
Treaty to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
will follow, as a matter of course, and the final 
action of the Senate will doubtless be made known 
as soon as this can be done, in accordance with the 
understanding which exists regarding the secret 
character of the negociations. 








The Connecticut election case is so hopelessly 
muddled that the impartial observer at a distance 
is forced to suspend judgment. It is, however, 
fair to assume that the World and the Tribune 
are severally capable of stating certain aspects of 
the affair in their strongest light. The former of 
these journals says editorially that because there 
was a discrepancy of one hundred votes between 
the check list and the official returns of a New 
Haven Ward the Radicals assumed that one hun- 
dred votes too many had been returned for En- 
glish. The State Constitution forbids the Legisla- 
ture going back of the returns, but the Radicals 
insisted on re-opening the ballot-box when, to 
their astonishment and chagrin, they discovered 


that it was Jewell who had received one hundred | 


votes less than had been returned, whereupon 
they raised the cry of fraud even at the risk of 
impugning “the honesty of the excellent Radical 
moderator who made the returns and sealed the 
box. The Tribune on the other hand says that 
the tally for English and his associates on the 
State ticket was just one hundred votes more 
than was cast for them. The legislature over- 
ruling the desperate opposition of the Democrats, 
ordered an investigation, {and taking the boxes 
“‘which had been simply locked and left un- 
sealed in Democratic custody,” found that two 
bundles of votes, “ each counted and labeled one 
hundred at the original convass,” contained but 
fifty votes each. The meaning of this is plain. 
“In order to save English, it became necessary 
that some one should clandestinely open the box 
and steal out one hundred of Jewell’s ballots, and 
that would leave no more ballots in all, than the 
poll-list required; but English had one hundred 
more, Jewell one hundred less, than were actually 
cast, and English’s majority—never before but 
seventy-nine—was swelled to two hundred and 
thirty-two. Perhaps a Governor may be secured 
by such villainy, and perhaps James E. English is 
the man to hold the office won for him by such 
palpable fraud. We shall wait and see.” Our 
readers are at liberty to draw their own infer- 
ences from these simple statements, in which we 
have endeavored to give the views of both sides, 
in the hope of promoting justice. 


Minnesota has again voted not to pay its liabil- 
ities, known as the “ State Railroad Bonds.” The 
case, as nearly as we have space to state it, is as 
follows: The State Constitution, as originally 
adopted in 1857, contains a clause decreeing that 
the credit of the State should “ never be given or 
loaned in aid of any individual, association, or 
corporation.” The following year this was amend- 
ed, and the issue of State bends was authorized to 
a limitéd amount, in aid of certain railroad lines, 
to which Congress had granted lands within the 
Territory. This was known as the Loan Amend- 
ment, and under its authority bonds were issued 
to the amount of $2,275,000. Im 1860 the Loan 
Amendment was “ expunged” from the Constitu- 
tion, and the State virtuously declared itself re- 
leased from all obligations on the bonds in ques- 
tion. The vote just taken was ordered so as to 
ascertain whether the people would have the ques- 
tion submitted to arbitration, or would sustain 
the action of Legislature, which looks very much 
like repudiation, and which, notwithstanding its 
discreditable character, has, it seems, been sus- 
tained by the popular vote. 


Two weeks ago our summary in the Erie case 
left Mr. Jay Gould on before the Master in Equity, 
declining to order the production of the books, on 
the ground that by such an order he would possi- 
bly overstep his powers as President of the Com- 
pany. This line of defense he held until a motion 
for attachment was made before Judge Blatchford 
arraigning Jay Gould for refusal to comply with 
the order of the Master in Equity, in regard to the 
production of certain books, necessary for the 
prosecution of the suit of Heath and Raphael, for 
the recovery of their stock. In reply to Mr. 
Southmayd’s argument in favor of the motion an 
affidavit from Mr. Gould was submitted, wherein 
he declared that it was by the advice of counsel 
that he had declined to order the books into court, 
and asserted that the removal of the books from 
the office would cause such confusion as would be 
permanently detrimental to the company’s inter- 
ests. He declared, moreover, that every facility 
should be afforded for the examination of the 


he 





books in the office. The affidavit closed with a 
statement concerning the stock in litigation, as- 
serting first that Heath and Raphael came into 
possession ‘thereof under extraordinary circum- 
stances, and secondly that the cancelation of the 
certificates and the issue of new ones, was strictly 
in accordance with law, and to the prejudice of no 
stockholder. 

Judge Blatchford reserved his decision, but on 
the succeeding day issued an order for attachment 
on Jay Gould for contempt of court, and directed 
his imprisonment without bail, until the books 
called for were produced for examination. Judge 
Blatchford’s order was very imperative, and it is 
noticeable that neither the Judge in his order, nor 
Mr. Evarts in his short remarks on the motion for 
attachment, took any notice of that part of Mr. 
Gould’s affidavit, referring to the cancelation of 
the stock certificates, while the counsel for the 
defense sustained the position taken in the affida- 
vit. It did not become necessary to execute the 
order of the court; as Mr. Gould surrendered him- 
self, produced the books, and was admitted to bail 
in the sum of $10,000, on a certificate of the Mas- 
ter in Equity that his order had been complied 
with. The examination then went on, and up to 
the present time has been chiefly directed to the 
discovery of the present holder of the stock, and 
the causes which led to the issue of $3,000,000 in 
convertible bonds, and 30,000 shares of new stock. 
Altogether the Erie Company has never received 
such rough, not to say impartial, treatment as 
since -its affairs have been before the Federal 
Courts. 


One of the last bills passed by the State Legis- 
lature increases the powers of Supreme Court 
Judges, to such an extent that the New York Bar 
Association has taken energetic action in the mat- 
ter, protesting against the act, which lacks only 
the Governor’s signature to become alaw. The 
act, it almost seems, must have been passed with- 
out having caught the attention of any fair-mind- 

ed legislator, and its bearing was only brought to 
light by a Judge of the Court of Appeals, through 
whom it was made known to the Bar. Theact as 
passed takes away the right to inspect the books 
and papers, even of a corporate body; under any 
circumstances (an eminently judicious provision 
viewed in the light of the Erie case now in prog- 
ress.) It leaves it to the discretion of Judges to 
determine what questions may be put to an ad- 
verse party on examination before trial. It re- 
stores the old English laws of criminal contempts, 
whereby the free and public discussion of the 
character of judicial proceedings, and the conduct 
of judicial tribunals, and even the publication 
without permission of true and impartial reports 
of judicial proceedings are made criminal misde- 
meanors, and punishable by fine and imprisonment 
without any other limit than the discretion of the 
Court or Judge, and this without the benefit of 
trial by jury or the privilege of appeal. It pro- 
hibits any stockholder of any corporation who 
may have been wronged or defrauded by the offi- 
cers of said corporation from seeking redress in 
any other place than the county where such corpor- 
ation has its principal office. Not having the text 
of the act at hand we have condensed these state- 
ments from the resolutions passed at the meeting 
of the Bar Association, but they are sufficiently 
accurate to show how near we are to losing some 
of our rights which have heretofore been regard- 


ed as inherent. 
—_-_—_— 


FOREIGN. 


RENCH affairs, regarded through the medium 

of telegraphic dispatches, remain about as 
they were a week ago, although the fighting 
has been incessant. Upon the whole, the Ver- 
sailles Government appears to gain slowly, but 
the advance of its troops toward a foothold in- 
side the walls is almost imperceptible. Fort 
Issy is still held by the Communists, notwith- 
standing it was at one time deserted by its gar- 
rison, and might easily have been occupied by the 
Versaillists, had they been on the alert. The fort 
is, or has been, pretty closely invested, and the 
semi-ofiicial journals of M. Thiers declare that it 
cannot hold out long ; while the Communists claim 
that the assailants have been compelled to with- 
draw from several of their positions. The suc- 
cessor of Cluseret, lately War Minister of the 
Commune, is one Rossel, who, according to a 
World special, is enthusiastic in his belief that 
success is destined to attend the insurgent arms. 
This is certainly a very discouraging state of 
affairs after over a month of fighting. Mean- 
while, shells are constantly falling in the city, 
and the Versaillists are erecting new batteries, 
with a view to rendering the insurgent positions 
still more untenable. Inside the walls, elaborate 
barricades are built up across the streets, pierced 
for musketry and artillery, and calculated to give 
an assaulting party a very unenviable task, even 
after the outer fortifications have been carried. 
It is still in doubt whether these assailants will be 
French or German, but it is now announced that 
the result of a conference between Prince Bis- 
marck and the envoys of M. Thiers, at Frankfort, 
is a notification to M. Thiers that the Paris siege 
must be decided one way or the other within a 
week. The report that. M. Thiers had paid the 
first installment of the money indemnity proves 
to have been incorrect, and the delegates to the 
Frankfort Conference have vainly endeavored to 





induce Prince Bismarck to modify his demands 





for the literal fulfillment of the treaty stipula- 
tions. The Prince is said to have responded to 
their arguments by insisting on the strict and im- 
mediate compliance, on the part of the French 
authorities, with the preliminaries of the Peace Con- 
vention. Under the circumstances, we can hardly 
avoid receiving the suggestion which followed, con- 
cerning the negociation of a French loan through 
English, French, and German bankers, as a grim 
joke, especially as it was emphasized by an intima- 
tion that farther delay would entail serious conse- 
quences on the Versailles Government. 

Inauspicious as was the opening of the English 
postal telegraph, a year’s experience has proved its 
eminent usefulness, to the confusion of those who 
at first opposed it. To understand the great 
change introduced by this system, it should be 
known that when the Goverument officials took 
charge of the lines the tariff was at once reduced 
from 41 cents to 24 cents for a message of twenty 
words sent to any part of the United Kingdom. 
An increase of sixty-one per cent. in the amount 
of business was the immediate result of this re- 
duction, and the lines, to the delight of Conserva- 
tives, were for a while utterly unable to to trans- 
act the business which was pressed upon them, 
and many mistakes occurred. During the last 
nine months of the year 12,008 additional miles of 
wire were put up; 2,235 new instruments were 
set in operation ; 1,748 new oflices were opened ; 
8,915 additional clerks and messengers were em- 
ployed; and the number of messages sent was 
214,028, an increase of 83,272 over the correspond- 
ing months of the previous year. ‘The press is 
much more liberally supplied with news than be- 
fore, and at lower rates, and the charge for sepa- 
rate wires for the press has been reduced from 
thirty to fifty per cent. The receipts under the 
new system are more than sufficient to cover ex- 
penses. The money for the purchase of the lines 
from the companies was borrowed partly from 
the Post-office banks at not over three per cent. 
The department anticipates an early reduction to 
twelve cents per message of twenty words. Here 
then is another lesson from a monarchy. Suppose 
our Civil Service, as it now stands, should under- 
take to manage all the telegraphs in the country, 
employés to be changed once in four years or 
thereabout. Or, suppose some consolidated com- 
pany should buy all the lines, and manage the 
wires in the interest of the public, after the man- 
ner of such corporations. Either supposition is 
fascinating, according as it is presented to a poli- 
tician or to a capitalist. 


Earl Granville announced in the House of 
Lords on Friday that official information has been 
received announcing the safety of Dr. Living- 
stone, the great African traveler. The death of 
this explorer has been so often announced and 
eontradicted that the world has of late become 
skeptical concerning any news, good or bad, as to 
his life or death. However patriotism may impel 
us to decry English institutions in the abstract, 
we are forced to admit that official statements 
made by a prime minister are usually borne out 
by fact, and we are therefore safe in assuming 
that Dr. Livingstone will have the privilege, if 
he desires to take advantage thereof, of reading 
as many obituary notices of himself as he may 
choose to look up, and of personally thanking 
their authors. In fact a monument is the only 
thing oe to iat his record. 





The Markets, 


PRODUGE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows 
Beans. pe sh... ‘1,236 | Dried Pewttyiye, = | pees. bush 
Beet. pkgs 114 | Eggs, bbis. 13,6: msh..... 
Butter, = whe 12,894 | Flour. bbls, ° . Gh | por a ° 
Cheese, _- ‘ mI Grass- - 250 | Resin. bbIs.. 
Corn, bush. . 


a. 
"361 | Hops. —- 
| Hast: Se a 
5 ‘16.003 | rantings 
Cut-meats,pks.. 1,801 | Malt, bush 

Wholesale Prices Garesas on SO eg May 6th, were as ful- 
lows: 

Len + etc. 

Fbite Went. ca yesh. #. mote 
Ambe #b 
White Geeanen 2 i 
Spring, No.1, # bush... 


Hedin and Meal. 
State Superfine. ® bb1..5.55@5.95 | Southern Exe, 7 plan 7529.75 
State Choice. # bb..... 6.10@7.00 » do. med. # -5.60@6.7. 
Western Extra. # bbi..6.40@8.75 | Rye Flour, inf. to a ""4.20@8.10 
Western medium #bbI..6.10@6.35 ; Corn-Meal, inf to ex. ++ -3.25@4.30 
Extra Genesee, # bbl. ..7.00@8.75 | 


Provisions. 


1 | Beef. fate. Mess. , ba 
5 | Shoulders, # D. 
re ii Hams, p picklea, # ‘>. 


acon, # BD. ee 
.$10@15 | Lara, choice, # B:. 


B aa tter. 


40 | Western medium, # D 
Common grades, ® B 


Pork, clear, West,#bb!.. 
Prime West. zi eves 


Hogs. ® 
Beet. ex. Mees. # bbl 


Beef, plain Mess,#@ bbi.. rit) 


:105%6@115 


State Extra, ® D 
Pennsylvania, Ex.. # BD. 
Western Ex., 


Factories. Ex............. 12@15 | Farm Dairies 
Factories, Med.......... ° 10; Western 


_—_—_—. 
Sundries, 
115g | (M flops, 18 om, ‘2 
» 10874 | Bee ji} 


1.145@1. ata | MA mars pure # a #3 
70@1.53 | Eggs, per doz.. 


—_—<j———__ 


LIVE STOOK. 


NEW YORE, May 9th, 1871. 
Receipts for the week. 


Cotton. mid.. N. 0. ® 2. 
Coffee, Java. , 4 ® (gold 

do. Rio, # BD (g Sia). 
Feathers. ae geese, b 


" wine 
VOMIT. oo. ce cece cece cece wens 6,263 | ADL kinds... ....se0s 
Prices. 


os eeeee dT 160 
4¥@L bee prime... Te ee 
18@14 do fmediom.., weno Gls 

oe @B5 | fete medium... seed 

wine, prime 
oe aah | 


“ag QL | Leamabe. prime... 
medium..s...... do ‘medium.....S rss. 


Scientific and Sanitary 








THE EYE. 


VAST progress has been made in recent 

times in the treatment of the eye when dis- 
eased. Sight can be restored in many cases which 
were formerly given up as hopeless; operations of 
exceeding delicacy are continually performed with 
success, and the general principles of caripg for and 
managing the eye are much better understood. Dr. 
Jeffries, of Boston, gives some excellent hints in 
Good Health as to management where the eye is in 
trouble, and none of his advice is wiser than to 
avoid all quack remedies, nostrums and old nurses’ 
prescriptiom™, and consult a respectable oculist at 
once. The eye is too delicate an organ to be tam- 
pered with by unskilled hands. Burns from lime, 
plaster or mortar are very dangerous. The eye 
should be immediately washed out with a weak 
solution of vinegar, and olive oil dropped into it 
immediately after. If burned by strong acids, the 
eye should be syringed with a solution of five grains 
of bi-carbonate of potash in two tablespoonfuls of 
water, and sweet oil dropped between the lids. 
The sore eyes of new-born infants should be treated 
by washing with a syringe every two hours, all 
sorts of washes are only harmful. 

Styes on the lids should not be poulticed, but kept 
anointed with some simple fatty substance and con- 
stantly bathed with hot water. They should be 
opened when fully ripe. All light from the sun or 
any artificial source should come upon our work 
from one side and not be reflected directly from it 
to the eye. If the eyes are weak something is the 
matter which requires attention. Goggles asa gen- 
eral thing are hurtful. Smoked and green glasses 
are not desirable. The proper color to rest or pro- 
tect the eye is cobalt blue. It is a recent discovery 
that blue assists the sight, by altering the character 
of the light that comes to the retina. The special 
shade of blue needed in any case must decided by a 
surgeon. 


AN IMPOSITION. 


HE Boston Journal of Chemistry very justly 
rebukes the stupidity of an assertion which is 
“going the rounds.’ Super-phosphate fertilizers 
manufactured ‘by the use of sulphuric acid. Sul- 
phurie acid is apt to contain some lead and some- 
times a little arsenic when manufactured from 
pyrites, as up the North River. Now some one of 
profound stupidity argues that super-phosphates are 
dangerous to public health because the lead or the 
arsenic may be absorbed by the crops which are fer- 
tilized by them. One may speak of it as stupidity 
when viewed from the side of science, in the light 
of which it is absurd. And yet viewed from other 
points it may be something worse. Such reports 
are often started for the purpose of depreciating 
the market value of an article in order that some 
other article muy bave a better chance. The pres- 
ent case is so ridiculous on its face that it has more 
the look of a commercial trick than any thing else; 
and it is only extraordinary how stupidly a large 
fraction of the press lend themselves to the gratui- 
tous advertizing of speculators in this its most trans- 
parently artful method. 


EFFECTS OF A DRY CLIMATE. 


M DESOR, the eminent naturalist, ascribes 
« many Yankee peculiarities of physique and 
mental character to the dry climate in which we 
live. Although rains are abundant the air soon 
parts with its moisture before a west wind. The 
tendency is to diminish the absorbent system of the 
body and to createa new type of humanity in the 
sharp-visaged Yankee. Mentally we are charged 
with being quick, nervous, impatient and always on 
the go at a rapid pace in every thing, as if there 
were not time enough in the twenty-four hours, 
There are many things to learn from strange eyes 
seeing us. Perhaps we have too much of a fear of 
the damp, and of moisture in the air. Perhaps our 
dry climate is not altogether so favorable as we have 
supposed. It remains for the doctors to investigate 


and report. 


ROTARY SEEDS. 


PLANT in Ceylon has a singular provision 
for the distribution of its seeds. These are 
contained in a circular head which is composed of 
spine-like divisions that radiate in all directions, 
making a diameter of eight or nine inches. When 


4 the seeds are ripe for distribution these spherical 


heads, with their elastic spines, are blown away by 
the winds and roll swiftly over the level shores for 
miles, dropping seeds as they go. If they come to 
water they float easily and their spines serve as 
sails, so that they can cross estuaries. A plant val- 
uable for taking root in the sand and protecting the 
shores from erosion is thus widely distributed as it 
could not bein any other way in a barren, birdless 


region. 


— It is said that 850 tuns of cod-liver oil were 
exported from St. John, Newfoundland, during last 
year. The demand for this remedy is increasing. 
It is valuable not only as an oil, but for a small per- 
centage of iodine which it contairs, and iodine is 
supposed to be valuable in scrofulous affections. 
Any purification of it to remove the unpleasant 
taste and odor implies doubt as to the presence of 
the iodine. A piece of orange peel will be found to 
relieve the patient of the bad taste left in the mouth. 


— The weather reports and predictions which 
emanate daily from the Signal Office at Washington 
are proving to be exceedingly valuable. The prog- 
nostications are strikingly exact and show great 
skill in reading the signs of the weather, which are 
gathered from every part of the land, even to the 
far Pacific coast. 


— Another asteroid has been discovered in Eu- 
rope and verified at Washington, making number 





11s in the catalogue. 
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CISTERNS. 


T is said that if a farmer has sufficient barn- 
room to store his hay, grain, and fodder, with 
stabling for his live stock, his roofing will shed 
rain-water enough to supply them with water 
throughout the season, provided all be saved. The 
annual rain-fall amounts on an average to three 
feet in depth over the whole surface; in some sec- 
tions it is more, some less; and also varies some- 
what with the season; this average rain-fall fur- 
nishes to each square foot of surface, 22.44 gallons ; 
so that, in calculating the capacity of a cistern to 
hold the water shed from any sized eof, all you 
have to do is to find the number of square feet of 
surface it covers, and multiply by the number of 
gallons. It is not, however, necessary to allow cis- 
tern-room for the entire amount, as water will con- 
tinually be drawn from it for use. A cistern which 
will hold half the total rain-fall will probably be 
amply sufficient. The capacity of a circular cistern 
is ascertained by the following rule: Square the 
diameter in feet and multiply the product by the 
decimal .785398 ; this will give you the area in feet ; 
multiply this by 1728, and divide the product by 251, 
which will give the number of gallons in a section 
one foot in depth. If the cistern is to be a square 
one, multiply the length by the breadth, in feet, 
and proceed to multiply by 1728, and divide the 
product by 231 as before. In this way we find that 
cisterns, circular or square, one foot in depth, will 
hold water estimated in barrels, as follows: 


Bbis., Square Oistern. 


diam., holds 4.66 5 feet by 5 holds 
diam., holds 6.71 6 feet by 6 holds 
diam., holds 9.13 7 feet by 7 holds 
diam., holds 11.98 8 feet by 8 holds 
diam., holds 15.10 9 feet by 9 holds 
diam., holds 18.65 10 feet by 10 holds 


CARE OF YOUNG TREES. 


10 feet in 
| i NLESS the surface of the soil about trees 
which were set in the Autumn, is kept loose 
and mellow, it will certainly form a hard crust as 
soon as dry weather comes. If the soil is kept free 
from all weeds and grass throughout the season, 
the trees will put forth a more vigorous growth, 
ar@i will be far less likely to pine or even die than if 
suffered to take care of themselves. Newly set 
trees, even when they have been transplanted with 
the greatest care, often owe much of their unthrift 
to the want of a little extra attention. Young 
trees should never be pruned in the Spring after 
the buds begin to open. Late pruning checks 
growth to a ruinous degree, and it is better not to 
**head back ” at all than to do it after growth has 
progressed to a great extent. If done in good time, 
however, itis eminently useful. When, therefore, 
grafting is done late, no more of the stock should 
be cut away than is absolutely necessary for the 
insertion of the graft. Provided the grafts have 
been kept in good condition, without allowing the 
buds to start, they ought to do well, but if a young 
stock in full leaf is cut off in the grafting process, 
it will meet with a severe check, and the tree will 
probably lack vigor, Old trees which have plenty 
of head left will bear late grafting very well. The 
time for transplanting depends largely on the mu- 
tual condition of soil and trees. If the former is 
wet, lumps and clods will be mixed with the roots, 
surfaces will become hard, and the effect on the 
trees cannot but be bad. Trees which have been 
dug early and kept in a shady place, may be set out 
after an interval of several weeks, but if dry, when 
partly in leaf, their success is exceedingly doubtful. 


Oircular Cistern. 


5 feet in 
6 feet in 
7 feet in 
8 feet in 
9 feet in 


Bbis. 


5.92 

8.54 
11.63 
15.19 
19.39 
238.7 


AGRICULTURAL INVENTIONS.—The New York 
Tribune gives the following classified list of inven- 
tions, presented to the Farmers’ Club, for which 
patents were granted in 1869. Probably many of 
these inventions will never come into general use, 
but the table shows, at any rate, that many active 
brains are at work seeking to discover new ways of 
facilitating agricultural work as well as to improve 
upon the old ways. : 


Cultivators 

Diggers and spaders 

Fertilizers 

Forks (hay, manure, &c.)........ 
Harrows, drags, and pulverizers 
Harvesters and attachments 
ee 


oes 
Mowing and Reaping machin 


es 

Seeding and sowing 

Separators and smut machines. . 
few, hay and fodder-cutters. . 


THe Peop.e’s PLacticat Pouttry-Boox. By 
William M. Lewis. (New York: D. D. T. Moore, 
1871.) Mr. Lewis’ work is confessedly quite as much 
a compilation as an original production. Its object 
is to place in juxtaposition, and arrange for con- 
venient reference, the best publications, or their 
substance, which have been brought out during the 
past twenty years. in pursuing this idea the author 
has quoted, with gooc judgment, alike from books 
and papers, and has illustrated his pages with abun- 
dant woodcuts. An appendix contains the English 
‘“‘standard of excellence,” giving those points of 
different breeds on which judges at poulterers’ ex- 
hibitions render their decisions. Until a similar 
schedule is adopted in tis country, this list may 
prove useful to American breeders. The book treats 
of poultry, houses, coops, diseases, food, general 
treatment, an! in short, covers nearly all the points 
on which poulterers, young or old, ordinarily re- 
quire information. This volume, bound in cloth, is 
sent free of extra charge on receipt of $1.50. 


THe AMERICAN HorTICULTURAL ANNUAL FOR 
1871 labors, like its companion, the Agricultural 
Annual, under the disadvantage of a very tardy 
appearance, owing to the long and serious illness of 
its editor, Mr. Thurber. This fact, however, affords 





him an opportunity to preface the edition by alittle 
joke on the habits of certain annuals which remain 
in a state of suspended animation during the Win- 
ter, but recommence their growth during the warm 
days of Spring, and thenceforward triumphantly 
complete their career. The Annual contains very 
complete lists and illustrations of new fruits and 
flowers, omitting those which -are not considered 
strictly worthy of trial. It likewise has notices of 
the principal improvements in agricultural and 
horticultural implements. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


— An AVALANCHE.—The nearer ridges closed 
about me somberly. But the sky had not parted 
with the solemn light which it took after the sun 
was gone. Enough was left to give me a wonderful 
image of the mountains, to every ravine and small- 
est mark in them, in the clear mirror of a pool by 
the wayside. And in the west the glory had not all 
faded, but left some dull flush still there. I was 
walking on,in the quiet of the time and of sober 
thoughts, when, from the Jungfrau opposite, came 
a strange roar, that was muffled and yet loud, 
seemed very far and very near at once, and wasnot 
thunder nor storm, and could be only one thing,— 
avalanche. It was a sublime sound, but portentous. 
How it stirred me, this terrible noise breaking the 
utter silence! My imagination turned to the awe 
and terror about me, the might and fear there are 
in nature, and her blind power of destruction and 
ruin. ‘‘ How dreadful is this place!’’ when at once, 
as I lift my eyes westward, over the keen mountain- 
crest trembles, ‘ par tremolando,” the bright planet 
in the eveningsky, which then had not lost all its 
gold. And I had a vision of the gooduess of God, 
which crowns all his works; of the Father’s love, 
from which no night, nor terror, nor relentless 
force in nature, nor strangeness of chance and cir- 
cumstance, nor unbending necessity of any lot, can 
separate us. Again, Beauty was throned above 
terror, and Love was the bright infinite power over 
all.—From Old and New. 


—Hawthorne was never weary of standing on 
London Bridge, and watching the steamers plying 
up and down the Thames. I was very much amused 
by his manner toward importunate and sometimes 
impudent beggars, scores of whom would attack us 
even in the shortest walk. He had a mild way of 
making a severe and cutting remark, which used 
toremind me of a little incident which Charlotte 
Cushman once related to me. She said a man in the 
gallery of a theater (I think she was on the stage at 
the time) made such a disturbance, that the play 
could not proceed. Cries of ‘‘Throw him over” 
arose from all parts of the house, and the noise be- 
came furious. All was tumultuous chaos until a 
sweet and gentle female voice was heard in the pit, 
exclaiming, ‘* No! Ipray you, don’t throw him over! 
I beg of you, dear friends, don’t throw. him over, 
but—kill him where he is.—Atlantie Monthly. 


—A worthy woman in Rochester, N. Y., who 
thought her daughter rather too young to receive 
calls from a very attentive young gentleman, the 
other evening gave them a very broad hint to that 
effect; first, by calling the girl out of the room and 
sending her to bed; and, second, by taking into the 
room a huge slice of bread and butter, with molas- 
ses attachment, and saying to the youth in her 
kindest manner: ‘‘ There, Bubby, take this and go 
home; it is a long way, and your mother will be 
anxious.”’ 

— An old Parson whose peculiarities of preach- 
ing were proverbial, and who was blessed with a 
temper of great mildness, was one day told by a 
parishioner that he did not like his sermons. ‘I 
don’t wonder,” said he; ‘‘I don’t like ’em myself.” 


— When Miss Evans wrote “ Adam Bede,” being 
then only partially known to fame, she sold it unre- 
servedly to the Blackwoods for some £300, but such 
was its success that her publishers afterward pre-q 
sented her with a check for £1,500. 


—The Boston Traveler ‘of April 1 referred to 
Genesis viii: 23 as a proof that April Fool’s Day 
Lad its origin from the blunder made by Noah in 
sending the dove from the ark. This suggestion 
deserves to be passed along. 


— lt is thought that ten millions of acres of 
woodland are swept off every year in this country. 
Before long this must be stopped. The American 
Agriculturist says that the country for its highest 
productiveness needs one-fifth of its whole surface 
covered with forest. lf each farmer will go by this 
rule, the amount will be easily saved. 


— Near Salissa, Ky., Joseph T. Hayes died in his 
ninetieth year, having been accustomed to drink a 
pint of whiskey every day for thirty years, If he 
had been abstemious he would no doubt have lived 
to 120. 

— The Archbishop of Munich wishes Dr. Dél- 
linger to understand that “ historical criticism can- 
not be placed above the authority of the Church.” 
Certainly not. If the facts are against the dogma, 
so mueh the worse for the facts.—lndependent. 


— By limiting bees to a carefully-selected diet, 
a honey-comb, of almost white wax, filled with 
pure, limpid honey, of a beautiful dark rose color, 
can be obtained. 


— One of the discoveries of the microscope is 
that the liquor in an oyster-shell contains multi- 
tudes of small oysters, covered with shells and 
swimming nimbly about, besides many other mi- 
croescopic animals. 


— Many a light, hailed by too careless observers 
as a fixed star, has proved to be only a short-lived 
lantern at the tail of a newspaper kite.—Lowell. 


— By the use of the spectroscope, thirteen met- 
als have been discovered in the sun, besides hydro- 
gen. ‘ 

— In California, poplars grow from ten to fiftee 
feet, in a single year. At least the papers say so, and 
you know they wouldn’t lie. 





— Bishop Dupanloup, who has recently given 
in his adherence to the infallibility dogma, is bit- 
terly censured and ridiculed for it by the liberal 
Catholic organs on the European Continent. 


— A foreign gentleman declares that he can tell 
whenever he crosses the border of Massachusetts, 
because all the women begin to have ‘ views.”’ 

— “Rarer than the phonix,” says De Quincey, 
“is the man who will consent to lose a good anec- 
dote because it is a lie.”’ 

— Every woman is in the wrong until she cries— 
and then she is in the right instantly. 


Publishers’ Department. 








Communion Service Ware. 

A very beautiful idea is that recently put in prac- 
tice by the membership of the “ Church of the Holy 
Trinity,” in Brooklyn, Dr. Charles H. Hall, rector, 
of having a Communion Service, made in exquisite 
design from “‘ Memorial Silver,” or offerings of cups, 
vases, coin, ornaments, etc., from the congregation. 
Such a service has been lately furnished to that 
Church by Messrs. Adaws, Hallock & Co., (late Ad- 
ams, Chandler & Co.,) whose taste and trustworthi- 
ness in that branch of manufacture are well known. 
They have also been exhibiting two other solid silver 
services, one made for the ‘*Church of the Redeem- 
er,’ and one for “St. Paul’s Church,” all in Brook- 
lyn. The flagons, patens, chalices, and plates, are 
very finely elaborated, both in design and finish. 
The greater portion of this firm’s work is in the less 
costly but equally handsome and serviceable plated 
ware, for which they have a deserved reputation. 

——_»>_—_ 
New York Interior. 

Very few people know that there is a railroad 
building through Orange, Ulster, and Greene coun- 
ties, among the most fertile and productive of those 
along the western bank of the Hudson, a road con- 
necting with the Erie R. R., and intended to run 
through to Albany. This is the fact, and the agents 
for the bonds of this road set forth their desirability 
as investments among our financial advertisements 
this week. Issue limited to $20,000 pef mile. 

—— 


In another column, under the head of “ A Great 
Want Supplied,” a Metal Sanitary Water-Pipe is 
advertised. . If its merits are all that is claimed for 
it, it is certainly worthy of the attention of those 
wanting such ap article. 

——~.>-_—_—. 
The Youth’s Companion 


Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and 
the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest to 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular 
and interesting weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this country. 


The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s ‘“* Wash- 
ington’’ ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) 
for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
sixty cents; or, the Youth’s Companion, free for 
one year, to any one who will send us a new sub- 
scription, not his own, (with $3.00) to the CurisTran 
UNION and MARSHALL’s “‘ Washington.” Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Bankrupt. 

From Auction, a large lot of Ladies’ Solid Gold 
Hunting Case Watches, full jeweled, detached lever 
movements, $24 each, usual price $40. More expen- 
sive Ladies’ Hunting Watches, and elegant Chains 
from Auction, at proportionate prices. Goods sent 
©. O. D., privilege to examine. F. J. Nasu, removed 
to 712 Broadway, N, Y., May Ist. ‘‘ Worthy of the 
fullest confidence.’”’— Christian Advocate, N. Y. 
** All that Mr. Nash says may be relied on.’’—Chris- 
tian at Work. ‘** We have the utmost confidence in 
the above goods.’’—Liberal Christian. ‘Certainly 
cheap and the quality reliable.”’—Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 


—~>——- 
Canvassing Agents Wanted. 


For the best selling article ever offered! 
Clothes Wringer, with Mouliton's Indestructible 
Rolls!! Extraordinary liberal inducements offered 
to active live men. Exclusive right of territory 
given. For full terms, &c., address Colby Bros. & 
Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 

Gilirinitegelc mirada 

Baldwin the Clothier pushed to the wall. He has 
gone through, and is this week taking possession of 
the two salesrooms (279 and 281 Canal street) next 
adjoining the famous northeast corner Canal and 
Broadway. By next week he will be spread over 
the six large salesrooms, 218, 220 and 222 Broadway, 
and 279, 281 and 283 Canal street. His sales are over 
eight hundred seventy-five thousand dollars annu- 
ally, at retail, O. O. D., and increasing. Baldwin 
retails more clothing than any other house in the 
United States, and he deserves the patronage he 
gets. Long live the leading Clothier and his trade- 
mark.—Exvpress. . . 

—_——»___—_. 

The managers of Twenty Thousand miles of Rail- 
way bave arrangements with the Railway Passen- 
gers’ Assurance Company of Hartford, Conn., for 
the sale of Accident Insurance Tickets at Stations. 

——_>—- 

New Music ror THE Guirar.—Descriptive Cata- 
logue mailed free. Address W. L. Hayden, 120 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

> 

Pratt’s Astral Oil is endorsed by nearly one hun- 

dred leading Fire Insurance Co,’s of New York, 


Colby’s 





INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ALBANY, New York, : 
April 29, 1871. 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me by law, 
and in accordance with an intention expressed in 
my annual report of 1870, to the Legislature of this 
State, I have made and caused to be made, certain 
examinations into the affairs and condition of sev- 
eral of the Insurance Companies doing business in 
this State. 

In the month of November, 1870, an examination 
of the books, accounts, assets, and general condition 
of the KNIc KERBOCKER Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, 
of New York, was instituted. That examination 
has just been completed, and although in the annual 
report referred to, it was distinctly announced that 
‘it need not be considered as an imputation upon 
the standing of any company that it is under exam- 
ination,” still, as it is claimed that an effort has 
been made to use the fact of the protracted investi- 
gation in this case, to the disadvantage of the Com- 
pany, I deem it due to the Company, and also to the 
public, to make a report of the result of such exam- 
ination. 

The*examination was not made in consequence 
of any specific charges agaiust the Company or its 
management, but in accordance with the general 
intention above referred to. 

The KNICKERBOCKER was organized in 1853, upon 
a capital of $100,000, and for the first ten years its 
progress was slow. Since 1863, however, its business 
had rapidly increased, until, as appears by the an- 
nual statement of the condition of the Company, 
December 31st, 1869, it had outstanding 22,078 pol- 
icies, insuring the sum of $66,398,439, with aggregate 
assets of $6,680,965, and aggregate liabilities of 
$5,860,701. 

There were but three companies organized under 
the laws of New York which reported a larger 
amount of business done or more assets. The busi- 
ness of the Company was done on the “ note”’ plan, 
and consequently quite a large portion of its assets 
consisted of premium notes. 

It had been intimated that note companies were 
quite careless in regard to the accuracy of the state- 
ment of assets, and that notes were frequently in 
cluded among the assets which were, in fact, given 
for premiums upon policies not in force, and hence 
of no value. 

The KNICKERBOCKER, being a leading note Com- 
pany, it was thought best to make, at as early a 
date as practicable, a thorough investigation of all 
its affairs, with a view to settling this and other 
questions, at least so far as that Company was con- 
cerned, 

The examination made has been most extensive 
and exhaustive. All the notes, amounting in the 
aggregate to over 25,000 in number, have been sepa- 
rately examined, a full list made and compared with 
the entries in the books, and they have, witheut ex- 
ception, been found to be notes given upon policies 
in force, All the other assets and accounts of the 
Company have also been subjected to the closest 
scrutiny, and quite large amounts standing upon the 
books against agents have been disallowed, from 
which the Company will no doubt be able ulti- 
mately to realize, but which are of so uncertain a 
value as to prevent their being allowed in my esti- 
mate of the condition of the Company. 

Notwithstanding the thorough sifting to which 
the Assets of the Company have been subjected, 
however, I am happy to be able to state, that they 
amounted on the first day of January, 1871, to the 
sum of $7,020,973.85, while the liabilities, including 
reserve fund and capital stock, amounted to $6,844,- 
996.26, leaving a surplus of assets over all liabilities, 
of $175,977.59. This surplus, however, would be in- 
creased to $550,662.84 by including the amounts dis- 
allowed as above stated, which are cluimed by the 
Company to be valid and available assets, thus 
showing the Company to be entirely solvent and 
entitled to the confidence of its policy-holders and 
the public. 

It affords me much pleasure, also, to be able to 
state that the Company bas adopted the :policy of, 
as rapidly as possible, abandoning the ‘* note” sys- 
tem and effecting insurances upon all-cash basis, 
and that with this and other improved methods of 
business adopted, and the extensive business already 
established, the Company has every prospect of 
continued success. 

Complaints have been made against this as well 
as “other companies, of a want of fairness and liber- 
ality toward policy-holders, but so far as the facts 
appear, from my investigation, I find that the 
KNICKERBOCKER has honorably and promptly met 
and discharged all legitimate claims, the gross sum 
paid for such claims upon policies since its organi- 
zation amounting to $2,881,849,86, besides dividends 
paid to policy-holders amounting to $995,424.85. 

In view of all the facts disclosed, I feel warranted 
in saying that the Company is entitled to public 
confidence. 


GEORGE W. MILLER, 
Supcerintend’t Insurance Department 
State of New York. 
—>———- 
Good Books. 

The American Book Company, 62 William Street, 
New York, want a few more good agents to intro- 
duce their popular works. They offer the best in- 
ducements. Full particulars free. 

anqhesadiiecorden 


Interesting to Ladies. 


I have in my possession a Grover & Baker Machine 
that my husband purchased in Boston fifteen (15) 
years ago. I presume it has done as much work as 
any two sewing machines in this county and is still 
a good machine. Mrs. R. D. HATCH, 

Fremont, O. 
—_—@j—__. 

“On TRIAL.’’—Readers of the CHRISTIAN UNI’on 
wishing to “try’’ that first-class Pictorial $3.00 Mag- 
azine, THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, way 
have it ‘On Trial” half a year for $1.00, by oAidress. 
ing, at once, 8, R, WELLS, 389 Broadway, a = 





May 10, 1871. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Financial. 








The Public Debt, according to the Treasury 
statement for April, published on the Ist inst. 
was as follows: 

Debt bearing coin interest 

Debt bearing currency interest 
Debt bearing no interest 

Debt on which interest has ceased 
Cash in the Treasury, Coin 

Cash in \he Treasury, Currency.. 
Debt, less cash in the Treasury, 

May 1, 1871 
» less cash in the Treasury, 
ril 1, 1871 . 


1,902,128,550 00 
51,023,000 00 

2, - oy S860 26 
5 16,012 20 

108 vr 979 34 
12,796,860 63 
2,303,578,543 14 


2,309,697 596 27 


Apr 
> 6,124,058 18 


Decrease during the past month. 
pesremee since } — ; 1, : = 0. “a 17,135,303 7: 
ecrease from arch oO 
March 1, L871 204,754,413 09 


The payments by warrants during April, exclu- 
sive of the public debt, were: War, $3,903,986 21 
Navy, $1,475,988 92; Interior, $1,230,693 21; Civil and 
miscellaneous $6,136,039 77; Total, $12,448,658 11. 

The Stock Market closed strong after a weck, 
during which dullness and aetivity have alterna- 
ted pretty regularly. 

The Government List has been genearlly 
firm, declining a little on Thursday only to recover 
what it lost on Friday. The offer of the Treasury 
to buy two millions on Tuesday elicited bids 
amounting to less than six millions. This exerted 
no apparent influence on the general market. In 
London 1862s closed at 904; old Gs at Wi4 ; 67s at 
9234; and 10-40s at 89)¢. 

The Money Market remains easy, not exceed- 
ing 6 per cent. on call 

The following table shows the course of the Stock 
Exchange since our last : 


Awerican Gold Coin. - 1114, 111\, tesa 111 

U. 8. Currency 6’s.. 115%, 54 

17.8. 6’s Cou. ’81 -- ADT,UT4 UT. 

- 20's. © ou. 62, (Ex. 1 qsseued i114 1116 
\ (eee * evesbe 11% ,111,! 


pases es 


* 10-40 Co 934 JUD, 
. Cent. and Huc son con ..100%, bis, OE, 99% 
N.Y. Cent.and Hudson serip...95)¢ Ig 9535 
sLiOss, sins cit iis 113% 
Us 8644 
56: 98 56 , 
‘ie ras | Be K2 
ais 
‘iii, ‘ ing ‘ O,lti iis 
etl, si ty 11636 


AT, 483, 8% 


Harlem... te Bz 138, 15% 


DES:RABLE HOME SECURITIES. 


OFFICE OF MEAD & ae 
BANKERs, No. 141 Broadway. 


THE ATTENTION OF CAPITALISTS AND IN- 
VESTORS GENERALLY IS INVITED TO THE 


FIRST MORTCACE 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


Walkill Valley Railway Company, 


Which we offer for sale at 9 and accured interest 
in currency. The railway is situated on the west 
side of the Hudson River, and is now running for 
20 miles to New-Paltz, and is under contract to be 
in working order to Kingston next fall. The bonds 
are a first-class investment, and we invite the 
closest investigation of them. The principal and 
interest are PAYABLE IN GOLD. The coupons 
are paid semi-annually in this city on the first 
days of April and October, free of yy pee 
tax, and the issue of bonds is limited to $20,000 
mile of completed road. Any further informat on 
concerning them will be given at our office, 


ERASTUS F. MEAD, and 
THOMAS CLARK, Jr., 
FINANCIAL AGENTS, 








Montclair Railway 
(NEW JERSEY) 


Seven Per Cent 
GOLD 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 


INDORSED BY THE 


New York and Oswego 
Midland Railroad Co. 


FOR SALE IN. 


Denominations 


OF 


$1.000, $500 and $100 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 
Seven-eighths of the right of way paid for. 


One-half the distance from Jersey City to Green- 
wood Lake graded, ready for the iron. 


The Iron bought, and 2% miles of the Road to be 
Running by Midsummer. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall-St., 


The Montclair Railway Co., 
No. 25 Nassau-St. 





National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 


Deposits over $2.250.000. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 


185 Bleecker Street. 


NTEREST paid or compounded, free ofall taxes, 
ronan Times in each year, orevery THIRTY DAYS, 


a8 eC! CLAY TTY made of allowing interest 2 from 
date 0’ yaa it on sums of and upward 
DePOSIT b depoatt 0 CATES, as safe as gistered 
Bonds, and eieeapity o railabie anywhere in the 
United anes, issued, payavle on demand, wi 
interest du 
Sonate strictly private and confidential. 
ail deposits payab ON DEMAND, with interest 


i yi 
Call or cond f for | ~ pons r. =. to8 Pa M., and, MON- 


y f 9A. 

. and sAvuith uDAY : Biron 2a MS Cashier. 

N.B.—DEPOSITS BS... on or before March 20 will 
draw interest from March 1st. 


GREAT NATIONAL LOAN. 


——_<g 
t= NEW FIVE PER CENT. BONDS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Treasury Department is now able to promise 
that the registered Certificates of Stock, and a 
good part of the Coupon Bonds, of the, New Loan 
of the United States, bearing Five per cent. Inter- 
est, payable quarterly in Gold, will be ready for 
delivery early in the presenc month. The Sub- 
scriptions to the Loan now amount to $62,000,000, and 
it is expected that the Subscriptions and Sales will 
progress more ‘rapidly when the Certificates and 
Bonds are ready for market abroad as well as at 
home. The whole sum of Five per Cents offered 
to the public generally, and to the holders of 
United States 5-20 Bonds, without qualification, is 
$200,000,000. When this amount, to which preference 
is thus given, is taken up, the remainder of the Five 
per Cents, $300,000,000, embraced in the New Loan 
of July 14, 1870, for refunding the Public Debt, will 
be offered in connection with $300,000,000 Four and 
one-half per Cents, and any part of $700,000,000 of 
Four per Cents, the one running fifteer years and 
the other thirty years. 

The following is a copy of the New Five per Cent. 
Bond, under and pursuant to the New Loan Act of 
Congress : 

FORM OF 5 PER CENT. BOND. 


INTEREST | FUNDED LOAN OF 1881. | 5 PER CENT. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ARE INDEBTED 70 THE BEARER IN THE SUM OF 
DOLLARS. 


THIS BOND is issued in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an Act of Congress entitled * An Act to 
authorize the fetupding of the National Debt,’ 
approved July 14, 1870, amended by an Act approved 
January 2), 1871, and is redeemable at the pleasure 
“ the United States, after the first day of May, 

, 1881, in Coin of the standard value of the 
Dinitea States on said July 14, 1890, with interest in 
such Coin, from the da of the date hereof, at the 
rate of FIVE PER CE. VF od annum, payable 
tee on, the first 4 , pg O May, Au- 
gust,and November.in each year. e principal 
and interest are exempt from the payment of all 
Taxes or Duties of the United States, as well as 
from Taxation in any form, by or under State, mu- 
nicipal, or local authority. 


WASHINGTON, 
Entered ......+...++ Recorded .......... t 


Register 6f ‘the Treasury. 

Registered Bonds will be issued of the denomin- 
ations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000, and 
coupon bonds of each denomination except the last 
two. The interest will be payable in the United 
States, at the office of the Treasurer, any Assistant 
Treasurer, or designated depositary of the Govern- 
ment, quarterly on the first days of February, May, 
August, and November, in each year. 

The Interest on the Registered Stock of this 
Loan, it is determined by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, wilt be paid as conveniently to the holder as 
on the Coupon Stock, and personal attendance, or 
attendance by proxy, at the Treasury, to draw and 
receipt for the Interest will be dispensed with, 
whenever the check of the United States Treasurer, 
mailed punctually to the address and order of each 
holder, on or before every quarter-day, is preferred to 
such attendance. This check, payable in Gold Coin 
at the Treasury in New York (or such other office 
as the Stock is registered at), will be negotiable or 
collectable on the indorsement of the owner or 
owners of the Stock. In pursuance of this arrange- 
ment, the subscribers to, or purchasers of, the 
Stock in its registered form (which is a complete 
protection against theft or other losses incident to 
Coupon Bonds payable to Bearer), are advised to 
give their Post-office address in full, and to notify 
of any change in the address between quarter days. 

The whole proceeds of the new loan will be ap- 
plied to the payment or redemption and oancella- 
tion of the 5-20 years six per cent. bonds, and, in 
addition to these proceeds, the 5-20’s are now be- 
ing reduced by purchase at the rate of $10,000,000 
per month. 

The entire effect. therefore, of the New Loan, in 
connection with the existing Sinking Fund process 
of the Treasury, is to reduce both Principal and 
Interest of the Public Debt of the United States. 
The Loan creates no additional supply of Government 
Stocks, while the application of the surplus reve- 
nues derived in Gold from Customs is constant- 
ly. lessening, as it has been doing for two years 
past, the Funded{Stocks bearing six per cent. Gold 
Interest. 

The Ist of May schedule of the Public Debt, which 
has just been published by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, showsa reduction in these stocks since 
the April schedule of $12,215,700, and a further less- 
ening of the yearly interest charge thereon of $732,- 
942. This leaves the total yearly interest charge in 
Gold $111,982,034. In the same month the Treasury 
paid and canceled $2,470,000 of the Three per Cent, 
Currency Debt, reducing the whole of this debt 
bearing interest to $51,023,000, and the yearly inter- 
est charge thereon to $1,537,470. 


The proposed further reduction of the annual in- 
terest charge upon the Public Debt by refunding 
is as follows: 


By exchange of $500,000,000 United States 
six per cents for new five per cents of 


$5,000,000 
By exchange of $300,000,000 United States 
six ho cents for four anda half per 
cents 0 
By exchange of $700,000,000 “United States 
six per cents for four per cents of 1901.. 


4,500,000 
14,000,000 


Total saving per annum by refunding $23,500,000 
The large and rapid accumulation in the last few 
years of private capital now retired from active 
business, and of the cash savings and life insurance 
premiums deposited.with or intrusted to the prov- 
ident institutions of the country—all seeking the 
most undoubted security, pledged to be kept free of 
all taxes, under national or. local authority, and 
content provided this object be assured, with mod- 
erate rates of interest—will, no doubt, ultimately 
absorb so much of these New Stocks as may not be 
taken in voluntary conversion of United States 
5-208, or marketed abroad. 
c. C. NORVELL, 
In charge of United States Loan Advertising. 





TREASURY OFFICE, 
New York,. May 2, 1871, 





7-30 COLD LOAN 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Rapid Progress of the Work. 


The buliding of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
(begun July fast), is being pushed forward with 
= energy from both extremities of the line. 
everal thousand men are employed in Minnesota 
and on the Pacific coast. The grade is nearly com- 
leted ‘266 miles westward from Lake P apaties 
rains are running over 130 miles o ished 
road, and tack-lsying is rapidly progressing to- 
ward the Eastern border of Dakota. Including its 
purchase of the St. Paul & Pacific Road, the North- 
ern Pacific Company now has 413 miles of com- 
leted road, and by peeeser next this will be 
nereased to at least Str, 
A GOOD INVESTMENT. Jay Cooke & Co. 
are now selling, and unhesitaringly recommend, as 
a Profitable and_ perfectly Safe investment, the 
First Mor and Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. They have 
30 years to run, bear Seven and Three-Tenths per 
cent. gold interest (more than 8 per cent. currency) 
and are secured by first and only mortgage on the 
ENTIRE ROAD AND ITS EQUIPMENTS, and also, as 
fast ee be Road is completed, on 
23,000 ACRES OF LAND to every mile of 
qua an) 500 Acres foreach $1,000 Bond. The 
are exempt from U.S. Tax; Principal and Interest 
are pa le in Gold. Denominatons : Coupons, 
si00 fo 31 000; ic ristered, $100 to $10,00u, 
LAND 9k BONDS. Northern Pacific 
7-30’s are a ft times receivable at TEN PER CENT. 
ABOVE PAR, in exchange for the Company’s Lands, 
at their lowest cash price. This renders them 
practically mts REST BEARING LAND WARRANTS. 
SINKING FUND. The proceeds of all sales 
of Lands are required to be devoted to the ——— 
chase and cancellation of the First Mo 
Bonds of the Compan The Land Grant o 
Road exceeds Fifty Mi iton Acres. This-immense 
Sinking Fund will undoubtedly cancel the principal 
of the Company’s bonded debt before it falls due 
With their ample security and high rate of inter- 
est, there is no investment, ———. ng the peo- 
ple, which is MORE PROFITABL a OR 8. 
EXCHANG . S. VE- TWENTIES, 
The success of the New Government 5 per cent. 
Loan will compel the early surrender of United 
States 6 per cents. Many holders of Five-T'wenties 
are now ag them for Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties, thus realizing a handsome profit, 
and ny py 4 incroesing tnele yearly income. 
—All marketable 
Stocks and Bonds will be received at their highest 
current price in_exchange for Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties. EXPRESS CHARGES on Money or 
Bonds received, and on Seven-Thirties sent in re- 
turn, will.be paid by the Financial Agents. Full 
information, maps, pamphlets, etc., can be obtained 
on application at any agency, or from the under- 


“yOR SALE BY JAY COOKE & C0., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo, 


By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout 
the country. 


Security and Safety. 


WEST WISCONSIN 2. W.CO. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX) 


First Mortgage Land Crant 
Sinking Fund 


OF THE 
WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 


DENOMINATIONS, 
$500 and $1,000. 
Only Fifteen Years to Run. 


From January, 1870, convertible into Stock an 
Receivable for Jands at Par. Land Grant of ane 
One Million Acres from Government. Upon which, 
together with the Roadand all its Property, these 
Bonds area 


FIRST AND ONLY MORTCACE. 


Lands exempted from taxation for 15 years by acts 
of Legislature. 120 Miles of Road Built, from a 
income is derived, with roma increas receipt 
But 34 Miles more Road to Build, for whic Selbon 
isalready purchased, and all the work under con- 

tract. An Air-Line from St. Paul and the North 
West to Milwaukie and Chicago. ‘Total amount of 
Mortgage $4,000,000. Hstimated value of Lands alone 
nearly double that amount. 


Price 90c. with Accrued Interest. 


at which figure they pay at present premium un 
Gold, 9 per cent. er onpom i? the invertor, The 
Trustees are the Hon. WILLIAM H. LEONARD 
ex-Chief ounce, es on Supreme “Gomes. State of New 
York ; ELB,and JAMES GOOD- 
SON N, M.1 >. Caagtend, ‘awe a large amount of the 
Bonds have been sold. ‘These parties are required 
to see that proceeds of land sales are applied solely 
to the paying of these Bonds. 


the 





Coupons Payable January and July. 


The connections of this road, with the Northern 
Pacific and the whole Northwest, as well as its 
Eastern connections, will be seen from a pamphlet 
and maps which can be obtained at the offices of 


WHITE, MORRIS & 00., 
No. 23 Wall Street, and 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 
Bankers and Financial Agents for the 
Company. 
oe LIVERPOOL, 
(Via Queenstown), 


CARRYING THE U.8, MAILS. 
THE LIVERr OOK AND GREAT WESTERN 
TEAM COMPANY 
will dispatch yaad of their first-class, full power, 
iron screw steamships 
FROM PIER NO. 46, NORTH RIVER, EVERY 
WEDNESDAY, as follows: 
LORADO, Capt.T.F. ie 10, at + | A.M. 
WISCONSIN, Capt. WILLIAMS.. if, at8 P.M. 
EBVADA Capt. GRE -seqpaia ay at 9 ALM: 
NEBRASKA, Capt. GUARD. 21. May Mati A. 
WYOMING, Capt. eee ae ‘May 31; at3 P.M. 
Osbin passage, $80, 2 
Steerage passage, fomee No. 29 Broadway), $30 
eurrency. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 63 Wall St. 








NMAN LINE, 
For Queenstown and Liverpool. Royal mail 
teamers are eppointed to sail as follows: 
c ITY OF BROOKLYN....Saturday, May 13,1 P.M. 
CITY OF LIMERICK (via — 


, May 16,1 P.M. 
4 each snoceeding. SATURDAY and alternate 
TUESDAY. eer — 45 North — 
TES OF PASSA 
iy oy in Gold. est in a, 
First cabin............ So 
To ee Ne . nw ° 1 
DO PET. oc cvcscreces aris 
Passengers also: a eael to Havre, Hamburg, 
Bremen, &c., at reduced rates. 
Tickets can be bought here at motenste rates by 
‘0 nd 
persons wishing to send for their frie 
For further eee ear iw Com y’s 
New ¥ ke 
ork. 


office. 
1b Brondway, New 


Bteotage 


OCK WOOD &CO.. PHOTOGRAPHER, 

843 Brosdway. FIRsT PREMIUM AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE , 1865, U7 69. and 70. 

Imperial Cards, $10 

per dos Life Sized 





hotographs, Ten Do. 





r doz. ; Cartes de Visites, $5 
liars. =f 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 
The EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 
PIANO-FORTE. 


Excellent in Quality: 
Moderate Prices. 








The great combination of excellent qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed itin the fron 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and 
consequently the CHEAPEST PIANO. 

Send for a Circular, with Testimonials,ete 


[Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON & 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.] Address 
T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between Lith and 12th 
streets, New York City. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALED 
WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared 


with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making th® 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 
possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 
and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. S. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner l0th Street. keep a fine aoe 
ment of Pianos, Urgans, or Melodeons, tor or 
rent, at w iow prices,torcash. Their aS 
DAVIS CO’S Pianos are unsurpassed. Their 
stock o ~ nw Be Pianos and Meiodeons is very 
fine and very cheap. They sell on small moy 
a hy yments and rent cheap. Their Organs, with 

ox Angelica, are superb. You can get a bargses 
there always. Pianos tuned and vepawen, 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers ot 


PIANO FORTES. 


17 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 
HORACE WATERS, 


A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. 

will dispose ot ONE HUNDRED PI1AN | MELO- 

DEONS, and ORGANS of six issb-tlons “makers, 

ipeluding Waters’ at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 

CASH, DURING TIIS MONTH, or will take a small 
rtion cash, and balance in monthly or quarterly 

nstallments. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G, G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


Builders of the powerful COLISEUM: ORGAN; the 
iarge Organ in the PL\ MOUTH CHURCH Brook. 
iyn, and of many bundreds of ins rumerits of 

8 ae, in every part oi the country, and of all tag 
inations. 


Represented tn New York by 


JAMES A. PUNWDERFORD, 1 Ferr 
Specifications furnished and contracts nego 
on precisely tine same terms a as at t the factory. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NORMAL 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


Of six weeks (July 6th to Aug. 17th) at 
BINCHAMTON, N. Y. 
THEO. F. SEWARD and CHESTER G. ALLEN 
PRINCIPALS. 














St. 
ted 











George James Webb, Teacher of the Voice. 
William Mason, ‘teacher of the Piano Forte. 
. P. Warren, Teacher of the Oomaa, 
W. 8. B. Mathews, Piano Forte and 
ane cial attention fas appl to the preparation of 
a 


ers. For anne ue SEWARD, 6 "J, 
range, 


RARE AND VALUABLE 


LONDON BOOKS, 
Both Ancient and Modern, 


Just Imported from Europe, 


Comprising the First Importations 
Under the recent Amendment to the Tariff ex- 
empting from Duty all Foreign Books pub- 
lished previous w the year 1850. 

In consequence of the partial abatement of duty, 
we now have the pleasure of first offering for sale 
large quantities of the choicest English Publica- 
tions, many of rare occurrence, ata reduction equa 

to r cent. on our former prices. 

Attention is called to our stock of fine editions of 
Standard Works, their excellent conditign, etc., in 
all languages and in every department of litera- 
ture, suitable for 

Public Institutions and Gentiemen’s 

Private Libraries, 


olgeretally selected in the best foreign markets 
by our Spectal Agent in London. 


The Oldest and Cheapest Importing 
House. 
Established 1840. 


Importations by Weekly Steamers. 


CATALOGUE No. €0 now ready, and sent gratis 
on application. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
London, and 138 Fulton St., N. Y. 


DEVLIN & CO., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS. 


Broadway and Grand St., 
Broadway and Warren St., 
NEW YORK. 


er vo 


ARE You 


CGCOINC TO PAINT ? 
THEN USE THE 


AVERILL 
CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Purest White, and alt Colors, 
Mixed Ready for Use, and 
Sold only by the 
Galion. 

This paint has been for the last few yea s, exten- 
sively used North, South, Kast, and West tiuu- 
dreds ot the finest residences in the covacry have 
been painted with it, and in every case it nus eclicit- 
ed universal commendation. 

Reeommends from all sections of the country, 
comprisiag the owners of many of the tines» villas 
and re.:dences in the land, can be obtuined, with 
sample Curd and Price- List, free of charge, by ad- 
dressing 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT €O., New York. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO.,, 


Cleveiand,O. 
JOHN MULLIKEN & CO., Bos‘on Mags, 
ROBERT SHOEMAKEK & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. & W. H. CA a awe AKT, Beltimore, Ma. Ma. 


Archer & Pancoast M’f’z Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS FIXTURES, 
Lamps, Chandeliers, Brackets, &c., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 70, 72 and 74 Wooster St. 


(Between Broome and Spring Streets) 
NEW YORK. 


Careful attention will be given to the Fcrnisu- 
ING OF CHURCHES, PUBLIC HALLS, PRIVATE REs!I- 
DENCES, etc., and Designs for special purposes will 
be submitted when required. 

N. B.—The Broadway cars pass our warerooms in 
going down town. 


ALBERT B. WALDRON, Auctioneer. 
Salesrooms, 108 Liberty and 111 Cedar Sts. 


FURNITURE, OARPETS, BEDDING, &o. 
ON SATURDAY AT 10% O'CLOCK, 
Waldron & Cooke will sell, as above, a Splendid 
Assortment of Secend Hand and New Furniture, 
Carpets, Mirrors. Bedding, Glass, Crockery, Cut- 
lery, Plate— ene one of the finest stocks o: ‘goods 

we lave ofered this season. 
Waldron & Cooke solicit sales of Furniture at 








Mollenhauer Conservatory of Music. 


No. 44 (Old No. 38) Schermerhorn §8t., corner of 
Instructi i - a ihe 
ns on is given a 8 nseryatory inthe 
following branches :—The Organ, Melod eon, Piano- 
_— Violoncello, Flute, Cornet-a-Piston, 
and Brass Instruments, Formation and Cultivation 
of the Voice, Harmony and ornterpoing Foreign 
es, Drawing and Painti fhe “ Moilen- 
nservatory of —_-s iss open all the year. 
Pupils can begin at any time. Depianers on the —— 
ano and Violin are particularly invited to join, in 
order to secure a good foundation to their future 
studies. Advar Pupils will find in this Conserva- 
tory the | the best facilities for finishing their studies, 


of parties declining housekeeping. 
‘Terms moderate. 


TROY BELLS. 
Old Established Troy Bell Foundry 


Troy, N.Y Y.—(Established 1062), a large assort- 
ment Of Church, Academy, Fire Alarm, and 
other Bells constantly on hand and mace ic order. 
Made of genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). Hung 
with Rotary Mountings, the best and wost durabie 
ever used. RRANTED SATISFACTORY. 
Kicn to Tilustrated Catalogue sent free upon appli- 


JONES & CO, Troy, N.Y. 











Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers Best 
sustained pao al Seminary for ladies and gen- 
tlemen in the State. per week for board. fuel, 
oe enabling. Spring Ret me ° + me Students 

™ me fen or ogue. 

JOSH E. KIN .. Kort Edward ,N. Y. 


amare COLLEGE, Petetorn, Md ~si 
Oara and Tuiti per year. oe 
es 


logues. adaresa Rev. SOHN Le ete 
FINE SWISS AND AMERIOAN | 
WATCHES. 
PENDANT AND KEY WINDERS, 


CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY, 
SOLID SILVER WARE. 


SOHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


2 John St. and 19 Maiden Lane. 


WALTHAM, WATCHES, “ist © 


atch.for oe” 
Send to H 


CO., S84 Tremont 
Street, ABR, ie "tuigstaated Circular (free). 


Watches sent per Express. C. O 


MAGIC FOR THE PARLOR, 


Send Stamp for a Price-List. 
HARTZ MACIC REPOSITORY, 

















7438 Broadway, New Yerk,. ' 





manner. 
’ << warranted for five years. We wil 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Beil Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Factory, Chime, Tower-Cloc 

Steamboat, Court-House, Farm and other Belis o 
pure copper and tin, monster in the most approved 
manner, an gre alnlogues sent tree 
Address MENEEL HELY & KIMBERLY, Troy, N. Y 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The Old Mente Waid at West} 

oh. 
ESTABLISHED LN 1826. 
Has made more Church, Academy, Factory and 
Chime Bells than ALL the other Foundries in the 
country. Made of pure copper and tin and fully 
warranted. Latest and best Rotary Mountings. 
Catalogues free. Address, either at Troy or West 
Troy, N. Y. 











E. A . &G. R. MENYEELY. 
2 $75 to $250 per month, ever rwnere, male 
H troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSEB FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, This 
@ Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
QObind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
Price only $15. Full i oereed ena 

or 

§! any machine that will sew a pk me hn more 

§ beautiful; or more elastic seam than ours. It 
“% makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Ev ery sec- 
ond stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can- 

@— ot be pulled operts without tearing it. eo pa‘ 


penses, or a Kn FF from which twice that 
amount can be made. dress S B& 
CO., Boston, Mass Pittsburgh, Pa. ; St. Louis, 





Agents from per month and ex- 


Mo., or Chicago, I 
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GOLD AND GEOLOGY. 
N the earliest days of gold-mining we estab- 
lished certain auriferous geological laws. 
It was legitimate that gold should be found 
only in certain locations in the river banks, in 
the bed, in the gulches or flats, or riffles and 
bars. But gold was no respector of these laws. 
There is near Columbia, Tuolumne County, a 
very large flat, over a mile in diameter and per- 
haps four in circumference. It has beer im- 
mensely rich. It issurrounded on all sides by 
hills. One day, some nineteen or twenty years 
ago, a negro walked over this flat. He had just 
arrived in the country: he had come to dig for 
gold. Heapproacheda party of miners at work, 
and asked them where he had better dig. These 
were geological miners. They held that gold 
should be found only in flats and low places. 
They were also white mines. White miners 
some nineteen years ago felt themselves at fall 
liberty to expend their rough humor overa 
solitary inquiring negro; so they told him that 
good diggings might be found up on yonder hill, 
pointing to one of the highest peaks in the 
neighborhood, as yet untouched by pick or 
shovel. It wasa good joke thus to send Ethi- 
opia up the barren hill that hot summer’s day, 
the mercury standing at one hundred in the 
shade. Ethiopia confidingly went, dug, per- 
spired, and opened one of the richest claims in 
Tuolumne, 

Caucasia heard of it. The grin faded from 
her features. She dropped her picks‘and shovel, 
ran from the plain, ran up that hill, and in 
twenty-four hours it was entirely staked out 
inclaims. Ethiopia had some trouble in pre- 
serving the integrity of his own legitimate 
mining boundaries. Caucasia ever after that 
how she joked with inquiring negroes as to the 
locality of “diggin’s.”” She also lost confidence 
in her geology.—Lippincott’s Magazine for May. 








HARVEY Fisk. A. 8. Hato. 
FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, May 4, 1871. 

THE Srx Per CENT. GOLD Bonps oF 
THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
Ce. are secured upon a property, which, 
when the extension to the Ohio River; 
now in process of rapid construction, is 
completed and fully equipped, will rep- 
resent a cost of nearly $30,000,000, and an 
actual value in Road, Franchises, rights 
of way, etc., Of not less than $50,000,000. 
The total amount of the loan is $15,000,- 
000, of which nearly one-half, or over 
$7,000,000, have already been sold. 

The CENTRAL Paciric Bonps negotia- 
‘ed by us, amounting to $25,885,000, havea 
ready market everywhere, being favor- 
ably known and actively deult in at all 
the principal Stock Exchanges of this 
country and Europe, and are readily sal- 
able at all times at quoted market price, 
which is now above par. 

The Bonds of the CHESAPEAKE AND 
Oun10 RAILROAD Co. we believe to be of 
equal value and security, and must in 
time take a like rank in market value 
and salable character. 

Holders of Five-Twenty Bonds, desir- 
ing to fund them otherwise than in the 
New Five Per Cent. Government Loan, 


may do so with entire safety, at a profit’ 


of about 20 per cent, and without reduc- 
tion of interest, by an exchange for the 
Bonds of the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD Co. 

Present price 90, and accrued interest 
from May 1. 

We also buy and sell Government Se- 
curities, and the Bonds of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Co.,and as Agents of 
the U. S. Government, will attend to the 
funding of 5-20s into the new U. S. 
Bonds. 

FISK & HATCH. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & (0., 


No, 41 Lombard St., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 








COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 
CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
,~ either of our offices, or through our correspond- 


rat our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attention to their posresmondence and the 
latest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CO,, 
NEw YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 





LLINOIS REGISTHRED and other S and 10 
Per Cent. Bounds, payable in this city, for 
sale (below par.) 


FITCH & ELLIS, 11 Pine St. 


EARNINGS 


OF THE 


Central Pacific Railroad Company 


For the month of April. 1871 
“ “ + 1870. 








Wi amend 
a. ’ (alike on both nae and is te puihe 
licensed h and eneepert A aoe CLARE. 
chine in the market. Yess tes oe 

or ‘Be Lows aioe 





DRY GOODS. 








BROKAW BROS.’ 
MEN’S, BOYS" ‘ "OHILDREN’S 
SPRING CLOTHING, 


Fourth in yt nal Union. 
Lafayette Place, opposite Astor Place. 








Mourning Department. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Will Exhibit, on Monday, May 8, 
3-4 IRON CRENADINES, 


Large Mesh, Warranted Silk Warp, 65c. per Yard. 
Also, all Grades up to $2 per Yard. 


A CASE OF ALL-SILK 

3-4 BLACK CRENADINES, 

From $1 per Yard. 

A GREAT VARIETY OF 

Tamise Cloths, English Bombazines, 

Summer Cachemire d’Ecosse, Hen- 
rietta Cloths, Black and White 

Organdie Muslins, 


MOURNING LAWNS, 
PRINTS, 


AND ALL MAKES OF ALPACAS, 
From 25c. per Yard upward. 


Specially Low Prices for Courtral’s 
English 4-4, 5-4, & 6-4 Crapes, 


Forming the most gioreeee and Cheap- 
est Stock of 


MOURNINC COODS 


Ever offered in this city. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th and 10th Sts, 





RICH CARPETS. 


The newest Potters enti and latest Colorings of 


Every Description of Carpets 


Are constantly being added to our already 


Very Large and Attractive Assortment. 
FRESH CANTON MATTINGS. 


WHITE, CHECKED, and FANCY, just received. 


SPRINC COODS. 


Bargains from Auctions, 


W. K. Peyton’s, 


272 & 274 BOWERY, near Houston Street, 
IN 

Black and Colored Silks, Satins, Shawls, 
Lace ,Points and Sacques, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Suits, Plain and Fancy Dress 
Goods, Mourning Goods, Lace Curtains, 
White and Colored Quilts and Counter- 
panes, Linens, Damasks, Napkins, Tow- 
els, Diapers, Kitchen Towelings, Cloths 
and Cassimeres. 

Also, constantly on hand, at the very lowest mar- 
ket rates, a full stock of SHIRTING and SHEET- 
ING MUSLINS, TICKS, PRINTS, HOSIERY and 
GLOVES. PARASOLS and SUN UMBRELLAS, 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
and GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 


Not having the enormous expenses of Broadway 
stores, our prices will be found 10 to 20 per cent. 
less, and our goods fully as good in every respect. 


W. K. PEYTON, 


272 and 274 Bowery. 


} : ey - ¥ MACY. 


A fine assortment 
RIBBONS AND VELVETS, 
REAL LACE GOODs, 

FRENCH AND tet EMBROIDERIES, 
EMBROIDERED LI N HANDKERCHIEFS, 
PIs RYAND SMALL WW FURNI ISHLN 

> LNG 

ob cy tf GOO DS, OO OKS, &c., 

At Popular Price 
Mth street t and 6th avenue. 


FINE CARRIACES. 
DEMAREST & WOODRUFF, 


MANUFACTURERS. 
WAREROOMS ; 
628 and 630 BROADWAY. 


We invite the attention of the public to the 
largest and finest stock of Carriages ever exhibited 
in New York city. 

Fifteen different styles of SIX-SEAT FAMILY 
ROCKAWAYS, ranging in price from $600 to $1,000. 
These Carriages are made at our own Factory, 
and excel in style, finish, and quality, any la the 
market. 

COUPE ROCKAWAYS, 
trimming, and finish. 
LANDAULBETS, six different sizes, for one and 
two horses. 

We offer these Carriages at less prices than any 
other manufacturer. 

LAN@DAUS and CLARENCES in great variety. 
All styles of LIGHT CARRIAGES used in city 
and country. 

Every one should Visit our Warerooms before 
buying. 

Every Carriage Guaranteed for One 
Year. 

A large variety of light one-horse Rockaways, 
Phetons, Cabriolas, Depot Wagons, Pony Phetons, 
etc., etc., at reasonable rates. 





ODS, 








in variety of styles, 








=~ attention of Ho k s is r tfully 
nvited. 


LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


Now open, a splendid assortment of 
Satin Damasks, Brocatelles. 
Plain, Striped and Figured Silk Terries, 
Plain and Striped Worsted Terries. 
Tapestry and Cloth Covers, 

BILLIARD CLOTHS, Alli Colors. 
Satteens, .r<«ttones, Chintzes, Furniture 
Tw iits, Swiss and Nottingham 
Uurtains, Bed Spreads, 


WINDOW SHADES, 


HAIR ald SPRING MATRESSES, 
Piliows, Bolsters, &c., &c., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


SHAW LS. 


ON MONDAY, MAY 8, we will offer a splendid 


assortment of 
SUMMER SHAWLS, 


Consisting of PARIS GRENADINE, CHALIIE 
BAREGE, CREPE MARETZ, and SHETLAND. 

The Balance of stock in CASHMERE and WOOL 
SHAWLS 


Will be Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A LARGE LOT OF 


Traveling & Carriage Rugs, 


$5 00 Each. 


Ladies’ Furnishing Department. 
A , pesortmen’ of MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S 


8 
LADI6s’ WHITE and COLORED LAWN SUITS. 
ee | ig RDROBES, complete, ready-made, 
rtoo 
FRENCH ‘and. AMERICAN ConanTs., 
attention 
PeOLOT HING and WEDDING OUTFIT 
N.B.—All orders will receive prompt nation. 




















JUST RECEIVED 


EX STEAMER MANHATTAN, 


TWO CASES OF LADIES’ TIES, 


The Finest French Goods ever Exhibited. 


The Cobelin, 
The Pemela, 
The Sedan, and 
- The Chiselhurst. 


An inspection of this Importation is Respectfully 
Invited, the Goods having been Specially Designed 


for US, and are admitted to be the Handsomest As- 
sortment ever brought to this Market. 


FREDERICK LOESER, 
291 Fulton Street. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 
J. B. BENNETT, President. 


ITH LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES FEXPE- 
rience, energy, and integri Wik’ progressive, 
cosmopotitan, and commercial—With headquarters 
at the center of fe regen its eomplete system of 
business works better, with a saving of time and 
money—Its eight months’ business: 2,000 
Agencies Established! $700,000 Premt- 
ums! $200,000 Losses Paid! and stock al- 
ready 20 per cent. premium—F ull lines upon desir- 
able risks accepted—All business conducted in a 
liberal and prompt spirit—We invite the public to 
rein the ANDES a fair trial and realize its superior 


acilities. 
GILLIES’ 


CRUSHED COFFEE, 
JAVA QUALITY. 


A pure and healthly beverage, prepared 
from different kinds of Ceffee, 


t* Put up in 1 and 2 Pound Packages, 
Also 2% & 60 ® Decorated Tin Cannisters. 
Wholesale Price 23 Cents per Pound. 


(2 Send fora Package. It will sell it- 
self and bring you other trade. 





233, 235, & 237 Washington St.. New York, 


FTHEA NECTAR 


BLACK TEA! 


| GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 





Warranted to suit alt tastes. 





ALL KINDS OF  eeetanmea es 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
CANT R ELL’S, 


No. 241 4th Av. 


A New Enterprise 
FOR ACENTS. 


We want egente. to nae for our new eight- 
e illustrated n “The American b- 
Fisher.” sent with, Splendid steel eng ving for $1.00 
year. Hivery gauily w will want For women, 
invalids, ete., ening light —B it is a rare 
chance. Address, pA ae eke and circulars, 


“) 


G 
ord, Conn. 











— 


PYLE’S O. K. SOAP, 
SALERATUS, and 
CREAM TARTAR. 


First-class household articles, designed for the best family trade. 
These articles have an unblemished reputation in New York and New 
England, in proof of which we might parade columns of testimonials ; 
but, conscious that they are just what housckecpers will readily ap- 
preciate, we simply solicit a fuir trial of them. Let not your grocers 
persuade you that he has something quite as good. Depend upon it 
he has larger profit in view than this choice article can afford. 


JAMES PYLE, 


Manufacturer, 
No. 350 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


FREEMAN & BURR, 








E. W. OROWELL, 
Manager. 


CAPITAL, 
$8,000,000 


GOLD. 


Incorporated, 1803. 


Try It! 


“HOICE MUSIC, 
BEAUTIFUL HYMNS, 


BY 


Old and New Authors. 


SPRING 138 & 140 Fulton St., New York. SPRING 
made up for immediate wear, for all ages and all occasions. 
QO for SELF-MEASURE enables parties in a a ep ey 
IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
40 Broad St. & Pal 


PREEMAN & BURR have very great pleasure 
in inviting an rapenses of their immense Stock for the 
resent season. It embraces the choicest products of the 
CLOTHING oom from every part of the world, both in the piece and CLOTHING 
SPRING QOVERCOATS, #5 —#10. QUITs, $10—$15. Borys’ QUITS, %5—$s 
@PRING QO VERCOATS, $15—$20. QUITS, $20 $30. BoYs’ QUITS, $10—$12. 
@PRING QOVERCOATS, $25—$30. QUITS, $40—$50. Borys’ SUITS, $15—820. 
RDERS BY LETTER promptly filled. aan & BURR’S has 
them, with the certainty of receiving the most PERFECT KIT attainable. ee a ee 
SS2s Fee seta aemaane, Samples of Goods, Price-List, and Fashion-Sheet, SENT FREE 
JOS. B. ST. JOHN, 
Ass't Manager. 
OFFICES: 
Mall, London. 
U. S. BRANCH: 
40.& 42 Pine Street, 
New York. 





A) 
Scriptural, Devotional, 


Appropriate, Excellent. 


xg Mac! i 


_ Geee ™ the desirable qualities it 


Standard Machines ) tee marke 


t. Ini 
i the LA 


er FamtlyMachine 
made. ts implies being composed 
ot but “THIRTEEN ORKING oa 
In its Adaptability to a wide ra 
¢, work. Inits Ease vf Gwe 
tion, re. light and 
quiet, and ing easily 
comprehended. In its 
Superior Construction and Beauty of Style and Finish. 


BUT ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURE IS ITS 


VERTICAL FEED! 


which is the most practical and desirable yt 
for the purpose possessed by any Machine, giv- 
ing THE DAVIS the preference, and which 
the Manufacturers claim makes it 


t= Superior to all other Machines. 29 
THE DAVIS has been before the puss nearly 
Ten Years, and, unlike other Machines, has not 
been puffed into notoriety,—but in a quiet way has 
earned a great reputation on account of its many 
aa qualities. 


© T,£. Perkins & Rev, Alfred Taylor. 


The most satisfactory Sunday-School 
Singing-Book of the present age. 
Immense success. Send 25 cts. 


Age ents are desired in ty A County in the a oe 

vhited tates and Canadas, not already occupied, 

to whom the most liberal terms known to the trade 

will be given, by addressing the Manufacturers, 

THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
of Watertown, N. Y. 


T. E, PERKINS, Publisher, 


143 Eighth 8t., New York. 





(Near Broadway.) 


Harper's Pariepicats. 


$4 per YEAR 
EACH, 
$10 for Three, 
$7 for Two. 

fa —— Copy 
of eit tis 
o— Gib of 

‘IVE wat 
ERS af $4 each, in 
one remittance ; 
or, Six Copies for 
$20. 





HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


VILDING PAPER 
OF THKEE GRADES. 
TARRED SHEATHING, 


For outside of Studding, under Cilap- 
boards. A non-conductor of cold, heat, 
and dampness. 


PREPARED PLASTERING BOArF) 
a cheap and perfect substitute for lath 
—~ laster ; makes a smooth, worm, and 
ubs — wall, at less than’h.../ the us- 


AA mee ble bet ge Roofing, 


make a good ».ater 
¢ re-proof roof tor less than $3,50 per 


eimplen and cireulars tent freeby | 
3B. BE. HALE, 22 and 2 Franktort-st N.Y. 


Invalids’ Traveling Chairs, 


FRO 5 

For IN AND -§4 +. 4 USE. 

Any one hav use of the 
hands can prope 

one. Ha no use , 

hands, any child of five years 

wnperson about 

triage to order. 

tent Sedan CarryingChairs. 

"en's our case and send 

stamp for circular, STEPHEN 

W. SM1TH, 90 William St., N.Y. 








IS THE MOST REMARKABLE APranareg 


ra ANE EXERCISE. 


No Weights Used. 

While adapted to the powers of the athlete, it is 
equally so to women and children, or to persons in 
a — delicate state of health. 

minutes each day sufficient, and if used at 
naan when retiring, induces refre shing sleep. 

It is at once more beautiful, com . and dura- 
ble, besides being much cheaper, a any other 

goed Apparatus for similar purposes. 

Call and see it, at the RE IONARY LIFTER 
OFFICE, 365 BROADWAY, und floor. Books and 
circulars sent free on application. 


ZS A. R. BARRETT, 


Proprietor and Manu- 
facturer 


For Long Island. 
OFFICE: 

111 FULTON S8T., 

Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


For Sale by Grocers 
generally. 
AC Ss Wanted for Dr. Beard’s Home 
Physician, the la’ at a and best 
Family EN Guide. It has prov 
deed to thousands, tn savin omen 
re pe BT » < rae a Py i 








“IARD, 
Wy 














XTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS to Local 
and es | Agents in cities and counties to 
WILSON PATENT CARD RACK Phe 

RIPS. Send for Circular and Price List. rT 
halt price. MILES Bros. & Co., 56 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


«= J vurnals 


é. dorsed 
one Fret aes ny rhe Co., blishers, 














